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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A History of the Mahrattas. By James Grant 
Duff, Esq., Captain of Bombay Infantry, 
late Resident at Satara, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1826. Longman and Co. 

DepicaTED toa gentleman whose services in 
India can never be too highly appreciated, the 
Hoa. Mountstuart Elphinstone, these volumes 
are avery valuable contribution to our acquaint- 
ance with the history and present state of the 
most important colony which ever belonged to 
any nation. From opportunities sedulously 
altivated during a long residence, in an official 
capacity, at one of those places where the most 
authentic intelligence was to be procured ; from 
consulting records, belonging to the native 
courts, heretofore unseen or unnoticed; and, 
in short, from pursuing inquiries diligently for 
years in every quarter where information could 
be obtained, Captain Duff has accomplished 
what was a great desideratum in our literature 
and historical annals. What the Mahrattas 
were, the British now are over an immense 
empire; and the -view of. the rise and fall of 
our immediate predecessors cannot but be ex- 
tremely interesting and useful tous. Yet we 
have known very little of this extraordinary 
people beyond what appeared..in the Zoudon 
Gazettes during our struggles with them: ex- 
cept also the few fragments left by Orme; the 
imperfect memoir of Scott Waring, and more 
recently (a work to which we do not-observe 
that Captain Duff alludes), the account, in 
quarto, of the Mahratta war in 1817-18 and 19, 
written by Colonel Blacker, and published in 
1821 by Black, Kingsbury, and Co. Inasmuch 
as the operations in the Deckan, during these 
three years, are concerned, the Colonel has cer- 
tainly left the Captain very little to tell: but 
the latter has as certainly produced a. history, 
which is as a whole of the utmost consequence, 
and dees equal credit to Iris laborious perse- 
verance in collecting facts, and his skill and 
talent in recording them. In a word, Captain 
Duff's publication is one which no good library 
can he without. 

The glance at the early period when these 
Bramin tribes rose first into power, presents a 
series of remarkable and striking pictures of 
oriental contests, of religious feelings, of po- 
litical intrigues, of personal adventure, of 
treachery, bloodshed, and fluctuations of for- 
tune. They are thus interesting as mere read. 
ing, though historically speaking, of little con- 
sequence in other respects. It is only within 
the last hundred years that their affairs and 
position in India become important as connected 
with our own situation there.. During this 
period, however, the movements of Mahratta 
power have marked claims to British atten. 
ton; and Captain Duff seems to have de- 
veloped them both fully and faithfully. 

There is, nevertheless, one draw-back upon 
his narrative, which is, indeed, common to 
every Indian relation: we allude to the am- 

ty, uncertainty, and inexplicable con. 


only does every author differ from every other 
in this respect; but almost every one differs 
from himself,—a fault, from which not even 
Captain Duff is free, for his text and his maps 
present the same words spelled: in various 
ways. There is an index, it is true, which 
serves partially as a glossary ; but it is far from 
furnishing all the explanations which are ne- 
cessary. One man is made a deshmookh, ano- 
ther a senaputiee, and a third, a sena sahib 
soobeh ;. one government is a nizam shahee, 
another a deshpandya, a third a pritee need- 
hee; such a one is appointed furnuwees, 
another . purdhan, a third a soobehdar, a fourth 
patell, and so forth: and as we do not in the 
first instance attach distinct ideas to these 
names, they soon involve us in perplexity, and 
finally prevent us from carrying on and under- 
standing the thread of the history. The same 
complaint lies against the ever-changing or- 
thography : Colonel Blacker and Captain Mills, 
both men of intelligence, both employed in the 
civil-military service, which implies their being 
conversant with the native languages; and 
both writing of the same persons and period ; 
hardly spell two names of men, provinces, or 
titles in the same‘manner. We ghéuld be glad 
to have some standard fixed jot we really | 
of opinion that this is the” af athch of 
that want of interest so apparetit‘with respect 
to eur Indian possessions. Readers:'will not 
take so much trouble as is required of them 
before they can compréhend that uckbars are 
newspapers, a wakeelsi-mootlug a deputy go- 
vernor, babtee a brafich of revenue, chouth 
and swrdesh-mookhee taxes, dewana minister, 
nyashastree a Hindoo lawyer, pergunna and 
sirkar sub-divisions of a country, jagheers 
lands assigned on certain tenures, wanprists 
devotees, nuzur a present or bribe, morh a 
species of writing (running hand), mamletdar 
a district civil officer, joshee a village astro- 
loger, hoojrats cavalry, ghas-dana their fo- 
rage money, dass a servant, and a thousand 
other queer, new, and stultifying sounds. 

Having said thus much, we must dismiss 
these excellent volumes, as being unfit to be 
exemplified’ by any analysis or unconneéted 
extracts. We shall merely cite a passage or 
two to shew the style. Afzool Khan com- 
manded the Beejapoor force in a war against 
the famous Mahratta Chief Sivajee, the founder 
almost of the power of that people: the follow- 
ing account of the issue is a fair specimen of 
the author and of Asiatic proceedings— 

** Afzool Khan had all the vanity of a Ma- 
homedan noble; he had, also, a thorough con- 
tempt for his enemy ; but having formerly been 
in charge of the Waee district, as soobehdar of 
the province, he was aware of the exeeeding 
difficulty he should experience on his’ advance 
through the wild country which he must pene- 
trate. With such considerations, and mollified 
by Sivajee’s submission, Afzool Khan, in answer 
to repeated applications, despatched a Bramin 
in his own service, named Puntojee Gopinat, 
with suitable attendants, to Pertabgurh. On 





in the titles and proper mamea. Not 


his arrival at Pher, a village below the fort, 


PRICE ls, 


Sivajee came down to meet him. The Bramin 
stated, that the Khan his master and Shahjee 
were intimate friends, that the Khan bore no 
enmity towards his son, but, on the contrary, 
would prove his desire to assist him by inter- 
ceding for pardon, and even endeavouring to 
get him confirmed as jagheerdar in part of the 
territory he had usurped. Sivajee acknow- 
ledged his obligation, although his reply, at 
this public meeting, was not couched in the 
same humble strain he had used in his mes- 
sages. He said, that if he could obtain a part 
of the country in jagheer, it would be all he 
could expect ; that he was the king’s servant, 
and that he had been of considerable use to 
his government, in reducing several polygars, 
whose territory would now come under the 
royal authority. This was the substance of 
what passed at their first interview. 

‘“* Sivajee provided accommodations for the 
envoy and his suite, but assigned a place for the 
Bramin at some distance from the rest. In 
the middle of the night, Sivajee secretly intro- 
duced himself to Puntojee Gopinat. He ad- 
dressed him as a Bramin,—his superior. He 
represented, that ‘all he had done, Was for the 
sake of Hindoos and the Hindoo faith; that 
he was called on by Bhowanee’ herself to pro- 
tect Bramins and kine, to punish 

of their temples and their gods, and“ to<resist' 
the enemies of their religion; that it beeame 


‘him, as a Bramin, to assist in what was alréndy 


declared bythe Deity; and that‘here, amongst 
his cast‘and’ eauntrymen, he should liereafter 
live in comfort and affluence.’ Sivajee second- 
ed his argunients with presents, and a’ solemn 
promise of bestowing the village of Hewra, in 
Enam, on him and his posterity for ever. No 
Bramin could resist such an appeal, seconded 
by-such’ temptation ; the envoy swore fidelity 
to’ Sivajee, declared he was his for ever, and 
called on the goddess to punish him if he 
swerved from any task he might'impose. They 
accordingly consulted on the fittest means for 
averting the present danger. The ‘Bramin, 
fully acquainted with Afzool Khan's character, 
suggested the practicability of seducing him to a 
conference, and Sivajee at once determined on 
his scheme. He sent for a confidential Bramin 
already mentioned, Kistnajee Bhaskur, inform- 
ed him of: what had just passed, and of the 
resolution which he had, in consequence, adopt- 
ed. After fully consulting on the subject, they 
separated as secretly as they had met. Some 
interviews and discussions having taken place, 
merely for the purpose of masking their design, 
KistnajeeBhaskur, as Sivajee’s wukeel, was 
despatched with Puntojee Gopinat to the camp 
of Afzool Khan. ‘The latter represented Siva- 
jee as in great alarm ; but if his fears could be 
overcome by the personal assurances of the 
Khan, he was convinced that he might easily 
be prevailed upon to give himself up. With a 
blind confidence, Afzool Khan trusted himself 
to Pantojee’s guidance. An interview was 
agreed upon, and the Beejapoor troops, with 
great labour, moved to Jowlee. Sivajee pre- 





pared a place for the meeting, below the fort of 
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low prepared for the occasion. 
made preparations for his purpose, not as i 


conscious that he meditated a criminal and 
treacherous deed, but as if resolved on some 
Having 
performed his ablutions with much earnestness, 
he laid his head at his mother’s feet and be- 
sought her blessing. He then arose, put on a 

i in armour under his 
turban and cotton gown, concealed a crooked 
beechwa, in his right sleeve, and on 


meritorious though desperate action. 


steel cap and chai 


dagger. 
the wb of his left hand he fixed a wagnuck 


° 


& treacherous. weapon well known among Mah- 
rattas. Thus accoutred, he slowly descended 
from the fort. ‘The Khan had arrived at the 
place of meeting before him, and was express- 
ing his impatience at the delay, when Sivajee 
was seen advancing, apparently unarmed, and, 
like the Khan, attended by only one armed 
follower, his tried friend Tannajee Maloosray. 
Sivajee, in view of Afzool Khan, frequently 
stopped, which was represented as the effects 


ition more likel 


of alarm, a suppos' 
mitted from his diminutive size. 


stance which 
mon amongst 


on his sword, exclaimi 
der, but Sivajee,instantly followed up the blow 
with his dagger. The Khan had drawn his 
sword and made a cnt at Sivajee, but the con- 
cealed armour was proof against the blow ; the 
whole was the work of a moment, and Sivajee 
was wresting the weapon from the hand of his 
victim before their attendants could run to- 
wards them, Syud Bundoo, the follower of 
the Khan, whose name deserves to be recorded, 
refused his life on condition of surrender, and 
against two such swordsmen as Sivajee and his 
companion, maintained an unequal combat for 
some time before he fell. The bearers had 
lifted the Khan into his palanquin during the 


— 


nder pre- 
tence of assuring Sivajee, the armed attendant, 
by the contrivance of the Bramin, stood at a 
few paces distant. Afzool Khan made no ob- 
jection to Sivajee’s follower, although he car- 
ried two swords in his waistband, a circum- 
t pass unnoticed, being com- 
ahrattas; he advanced two or 
three paces to meet Sivajee; they were intro- 
duced, and in the midst of the customary em. 
brace, the treacherous Mahratta struck the 
wagnuck into the bowels of Afzool Khan, who 
quickly disengaged himself, clapped his hand 
iming, treachery and mur- 
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Pertabgurh; he cut down the jungle, and 
cleared a road for the Khan’s approach; but| M 
every other avenue to the place was carefully 
closed. He ordered up Moro Punt, and Neta- 
jee Palkur from the Concan, with many thou- 
sands of the Mawulee infantry. He communi- 
cated his whole plan to these two, and to Tan- 
najee Maloosray. Netajee was stationed in the 
thickets, a little to the east of the fort; where 
it was expected that a part of the Khan’s reti- 
nue would advance ; and Moro Trimmul, with 
the old and tried men, was sent to conceal 
himself in the neighbourhood of the main body 
of the Beejapoor troops, which remained, as 
had been agreed upon, in the neighbourhood 
of Jowlee. The preconcerted signal for Neta- 
jee, was the blast of a collerie horn, and the 
distant attack, by Moro Trimmul, was to com- 
mence, on hearing the fire of five guns from 
Pertabgurh, which were also to announce Siva- 
jee’s safety. Fifteen hundred of Afzool Khan’s 
troops accompanied him to within a few hun- 
dred yards of Pertabgurh, where, for fear of 
alarming Sivajee, they were, at Puntojee Go- 
pinat’s suggestion, desired to halt. Afzool 
Khan, dressed in a thin muslin garment, 
armed only with his sword, and attended, as 
had been agreed, by a single armed follower, 
advanced in his palanquin to an open bunga- 
Sivajee had 


alley, and some other followers of Sivajee, 
had come up, when they cut off the head of the 
dying man, and carried it to Pertabgurh. The 
signals agreed on were now made; the Mawu- 
lees rushed from their concealment, and beset 
the nearest part of the Beejapoor troops on all 
sides, few of whom had time to mount their 
horses, or stand to their arms.” 

Of another Mahratta Chief we are told— 

“ Bajee Rao was handsome in person, and 
his manner was more that of a frank soldier 
than of a smooth courtier; when in the field 
with his troops, he kept up no state, and shared 
in all the privations of the meanest horseman. 
An anecdote illustrative of his character is pre- 
served from the following circumstance. Be- 
fore Nizam Ool Moolk had seen Bajee Rao, 
during the first campaign in which they were 
opposed to each other, the former desired a 
famous painter in his service to repair to the 
army of Bajee Rao, and bring his likeness, 
taken in whatever attitude he might first see 
him. The painter executed his task, and on 
his return exhibited the Peishwa mounted, 
with the head and heel ropes of his horse in 
his feeding bag, like that of a common Mah. 
ratta, his spear resting on his shoulder, whilst 
he was rubbing with both his hands some ears 
of ripened Joowaree, which he was eating as 
f | he rode.” 
Suffice it to add that this History supplies a 
great deal of original information, is extremely 
well put together, and, to use a phrase in the 
trade, is also well got up in printing, with 
characteristic vignettes and capital maps. 








Lorenz Stark: a Characteristic Picture of a 
German Family. By J.J. Engel. 2 vols. 
London, 1826. ‘Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treut- 
tel, Jun., and Richter. 
AMUSING as a fiction, and curious as a house- 
hold picture of German manners, these volumes 
have a degree of originality in quite a different 
style to what that wild imagination so generally 
attached to German literature leads us to ex- 
pect, on a translation from that language of 
terror and wonder being announced. The in- 
terest of the tale is, we think, well kept up; 
but it is an interest entirely arising out of 
every-day incidents; the characters are curious 
and vivid, but simple and probable; the por- 
trait of Lorenz Stark himself is admirable—his 
clear head, his excellent heart, his good sense, 
his feelings and peculiarities, are in the most 
perfect keeping. We shall allude to no more 
of the story than is necessary to understand 
our quotation. Lorenz Stark has a great dislike 
to a certain fair widow, founded on his own 
prejudice against those whose extravagance has 
led to the derangement of their affairs, but 
which he believes to have been founded on a 
godson’s representations, which were in reality 
but servile echoes of his own opinions. Dr. 
Herbst, aware that the son looks on the lady 
with very different eyes to the father, endea- 
vours to place the really estimable Mrs, Lyk in 
another point of view with the latter, and the 
following scene ensues. After some conversa- 
tion between the doctor and his father-in-law, 
Mr. Stark, who backs his opinion by that of 
the Lyks’ next door neighbour, his godson, the 
very Mr. Specht enters, who again repeats 
his censures of the lady ; and we shall proceed 
to the result of Dr. Herbst’s cross-examination. 
‘“** But my dear Mr. Specht,’ resumed the 
doctor, ‘ let us for a moment talk this matter 
over seriously. That you should have no 





scuffle, but by the time it was over, Khundoo 








a 
presumed in a man of your character and 
understanding. I suppose the late Mr. Lyk 
in some confidential evening hour, opened his 
heart to you, complaining of his wife, and of 
his incapability to manage her immoderate pro. 
pensity for shew and extravagance.’ * Com. 
plained >—To me ?—In a confidential ey 
hour ?—Oh dear, no!’ ‘I mean before the 
door—smoking a pipe—having a little chat, as 
neighbours sometimes do, you know.’ ‘ O good 
heavens! My dear doctor, what are you talk. 
ing of ? That a man of such weight at the 
Exchange, that a first-rate merchant, should 
so far condescend as to be on familiar terms with 
a little beginner like myself ?—No, no! there 
is but one Mr. Stark, who is kind and affable 
to every child, and who respects even the hum. 
blest citizen : this is his general praise.’ * Tam 
very mueh obliged to you,’ said Mr. Stark, 
‘ As for the other gentlemen, they almost 
think it too much to condescend to look at you. 
The most polite, respectful salutation is re. 
turned in a manner and with an air’ He 
strove to imitate one of these men of proud and 
contemptuous comportment, but he could not 
at all succeed; for his flat and common face 
was only fitted to express the native features of 
a mind @ la Specht. * Well, then, I see how 
it is; the clerks, or some other inmates of 
the house, who knew these things, have been 
tattling a little.” ‘ The clerks! 0 good 
heavens! There again you are out. They 
are, if possible, still more haughty than their 
masters, or at least more insufferable; for, 
with all their high wages, what are they?— 
Servants, says my wife, nothing more. As for 
ourselves, says she, although we do feed upon 
scanty portions, they are cut from our own 
loaf—but as for these hirelings—not, however, 
that it is my wish to hurt any body—’ added 
he with timidity. ‘ All very right, Mr. Specht, 
all very fine; but you have not yet answered 
my question. You have learned the lady's 
disposition, and her propensity for dissipation, 
neither from her husband, nor from any confi- 
dential friend of the house—then, give me 
leave to ask you, by what means did you learn 
it?’ * Why, by auricular confession,” said the 
old gentleman, somewhat sharply ; for he al. 
ready began to suspect that his godson had 
deceived him. ‘ Mrs. Lyk is a Catholic in 
secret, and Specht is her father confessor.’ 
‘ Heaven preserve us!’ exclaimed Mr. Specht, 
starting back with true Protestant horror: ‘If 
our chief pastor were to hear this ! or, what‘is 
still worse, my wife!—TI a father confessor !’ 
The langh of the two gentlemen, although 
somewhat discordant as far as it regarded Mr. 
Stark, soon made Specht recover his composure. 
* No,’ said he, ‘ what I know, I know from a 
very legitimate and very authentic source.’ 
‘Well, may I be permitted to know ??— 
‘ Scarcely had I brought to Mr. Stark the first 
reports of the mad doings at the house of my 
neighbour Lyk, when my resi godfather 
immediately exclaimed, ‘ That’s the wife's 
doing!’ These are the fruits of the new. 
fashioned education of our ladies! There will 
be another house ruined by dancing and revel- 
ling, and such a noble house too! And when 
I repeated this at table, my wife instantly ex- 
claimed : ‘ He is in the right, this worthy god. 
father of yours! he is perfectly right !’’ * So, 
so! Well that is good, upon my life! And so 
you have ever since quietly set down all these 
extravagancies to the account of the lady! 
‘Good Lord! How could I do otherwise? 


You will acknowledge that I am bound to be- 
lieve the word of my dear godfather ; for he is 





foundation for your assertions cannot well be 


a man of experience—he knows how the world 
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knows every thing.? ‘Are you mad ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Stark, whilst, to the no small 
alarm of poor Specht, he rose very angrily from 
his chair. ‘ My dearest and most worthy 
godfather.’ ‘ Well, upon my life, that is a 
very joke,’ said the doctor. * You, my 
dear father, have the story from Mr. Specht, 
and Mr. Specht has the story from you.’ The 
doctor received a very unfriendly look, and the 
godson, who stood quite petrified, one perfectly 
annihilating. ‘ You are,’ muttered the old 
gentleman between his teeth, ‘ with all your 
iteness’-— Here he checked himself, snatched 
the bag of money from the table, and left the 
room. ‘Such is the gratitude of the world !” 
exclaimed the doctor, while the handkerchief 
of Mr, Specht was in full activity: ‘ such is 
the reward one gets for all one’s wearisome 
walks, for all one’s carefully coilected reports.’ 
‘My worthy Doctor Herbst,’ said Mr. Specht, 
and turned his eyes towards heaven, ‘ if I am 
not as innocent as a new-born child’— ‘ O that 
are! I will be sworn to it.’ ‘ If my dear 
her did not tell me, syllable for syllable, 
just as I told it,’—he placed his hand upon his 
breast, as if preparing for a solemn assevera- 
tion— * Do not swear,’ Mr. Specht! I believe 
you, and precisely on account of your innocence. 
My fe: her-in-law told you every thing that 
you sa “ he did, perhaps more, but do you know 
why? Because, just at that period, two very 
respectable commercial houses had been ruined, 
and, as was well known by the whole town, en- 
tirely through the vanity and dissipation of the 
ladies, but who resembled Mrs. Lyk just about 
as much as vice does virtue. One of them was 
arun-away foreigner, and the other a dancer 
from the opera. The men who choose such 
women for their wives are downright fools. 
These occurrences weighed heavily.upon the 
old gentleman’s heart; Mrs. Lyk was likewise 
a stranger in the town, and quite unknown to 
him. What he said to you, was to be under- 
stood only as a question not to be answered 
thoughtlessly, and so pertinaciously to the dis- 
advantage of a worthy woman; for such at 
least she might have been, and such she is.’ 
‘ But I knew it not, most respected sir, I knew 
as little as Mr. Stark.’ * You knew, therefore, 
that you knew nothing; and that very thing, 
Mr. Specht, was the truth, which you, like an 
honest man, ought to have avowed.’ ‘ But, 
wy dear sir, do you not see that I should thus 
have contradicted’ ‘* Well? and if you had 
contradicted ?? ‘ Such a man? My godfather? 
Impossible 1? ¢ Truth, Mr. Specht—and mark 
this for the future,—truth, according to the 
best of your knowledge, you owe not only to 
your honour, but also to your happiness. You 
will always find it the best policy. It is the 
Manner in which we speak the truth, that 
makes all the difference ; in other respects, it 
is to be spoken equally to the king and to the 
beggar.’ ‘* But, my dear doctor, if you but 
saw with my eyes!’ ‘ You are very good!’ 
‘Figure me to yourself sitting alone, full of 
anxiety for my wife and child, musing and 
pondering on what is best to be done, and 
uncertain what todo? When a moment after 
l enter such a house, and cast my eyes on all 
tlie large chests and bales of merchandise ; 
when I see the running and bustle of the 
people, the numerous waggons loading and un- 
loading, and such teams of fine horses—Oh, 
my worthy sir, one is then filled with such re. 
spect !__How, in heaven’s name, could I have 
the courage to breathe a single syllable 2?” 
Such is our own opinion, and we would ad- 
vise our readers to do more than take it: let 


them get Lorene Stark, and judge of it for 


themselves ; it will be a morning or evening 
pleasantly past, and make them better ac- 
quainted with the simplicity of German man- 
ners at the present, than any publication with 
which we are acquainted. 





Sibyl’s Leaves: Poems and Sketches. By Eliza- 
beth Willesford Millis. 12mo. pp. 260. 
London 1826. Longman and Co., and G. B. 
Whittaker. 


Wiru much of poetical talent, and still more 
of that poetical feeling, which only requires 
cultivation to make it talent polished and ad- 
mired, this volume possesses a strong claim to 
attention. Evidently the production of a young 
but finely gifted mind, the very faults are more 
than half redeemed by their enthusiasm; and 
the beauties cf this promising volume are 
“* winged flowers and flying gems,”’ which re- 
quire only arrangement and setting to do them- 
selves justice. The following extracts appear 
to us to possess much natural grace and sweet- 
ness, : 
«« They said I must not sing of love— 

I threw my lyre away; 

For oh! I could not wake one tone, 

Without that dearest lay. 


*T was st e to bid a woman’s heart 
Forbear its loveliest pow’r: 

They might as well tell Nature’s hand 
It must not rear a flow’r. 


They might as well forbid the sky 

To give her forms of light,— 

Tell forms of light they must not shine 
Upon the clouds of night. 


The flow’rets they are nature’s own, 
And stars the midnight seek ; 

And Love his sweet untranquil rose, 
Has thrown on woman's cheek. 


’Tis vain to fly from destiny, 

For all is ruled above; 

Nature has flow’rs, and night has stars, 
And woman’s heart has love, = 


And if I must not sing of love, 
Throw, throw the lyre away ; 
For oh! I cannot wake one tone, 
Without life’s dearest lay.” 


The next is a sweet picture of home affec- 
tions,—a soldier, after many years, returning 
from India. 


«« With heavy step the way-farer moves on: 
Within .o ecg “Tan 
An - sits, upon 
A miniature of boyhood—and that bright, 
That sun-bright boyhood, his! Her fingers twist 
A Nye fair lock of short and curling hair: 
Si “ 


She only thinks upon her glad-eyed child,— 

She only whispers sarap Ay her boy. 

Mutel his melancholy spirit bends 

Over the threshold of that dear loved spot ; 

His wild pulse beats beneath his sable hair, 

And mingled there yt the wiry grey: 

His lip is silent ’mid eloquence 

Of all his sweet but deep remembrances ; 

His eye is fix’d upon the changed, revered, 
Beloved of his infancy— 

To him, touch’d sacredly by grief and time— 

To him, more beautiful than all the forms 

Of youth and beauty which had cross’d his path. 
He knew her by those tokens of himself, 

And not by lip, or eye, or cheek, or brow : 

His troubled heart now lives upon his tongue, 
And throws its broken age on her ear : 

In such a moment is great nature stil ? 

Ay—for he bears no semblance of his youth : 

Her heart is frail in pow’r, though strong in love,— 
The eye must recognise before the pulse; 

The bosom only throbs to well-known tones ; 

For sense encumbers spirit :—now—her own, 

Her young Cadet ! in dear and far-gone years, 

Is at her feet, and yet she heeds him rot— 

Heeds not the t blings of his drooping lip, 
Loves not his fond and gently circling arms; 

And would recoil from him, e’en when he hides 
His tell-tale, flush’d, and worn cheek in her robe: 
** My Mother! oh, my Mother! smile on me.” 
Startled, and terrified, and wild, she hung 

Upon him; but her heart refused her child. 

She sought the peach-bloom on his faded cheek, 
And cloudless lights upon his heavy brows ; 

She look’d for sunny eyes, and waving locks, 
And knew not what that troubled face could mean ; 
Nor how the white hair, mingling with the black, 
Could » 80 Very, Very soon, 
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The pale brown loveliness she doated on : 
And then she gave that strange and fearful laugh, 
Which pains, not joys, the heart, like mockery. 


The wand’rer then laid bare his manly arm, 
Clasp’d round by many a tendfil of the vine, 
And, faintly smiling, bade her recognise 
The wild peculiar blemish she had given, 
—The solitary dimple 
Of his infancy play’d for one moment— 
The Mother’s heart replied to that sweet delve ; 
And then the dark eye threw its witchery :— 
Oh ! he was all her own—her dear Cadet ! 
Then fondly calling him her Boy! she hung 
Upon his neck, on wept—how she did weep ! 
This was the hour for which she'd pray'd for years ; 
This was the hour his soul through toils had yearn’d 
To know. But half familiarly she look’d— 
With an uneasy struggling o'er her face, 
And an unquiet searching in her eye: 
Then turn’d upon the happy boy, whose smiles 
Stole o’er the roses of his cheeks, like sun 
O’er fiow'rs—'twas a heart-breaking miniature ! 
A rainbow coloring, which seem’d, but was not: 
The contrast was too trembling; so she hid 
That beauteous semblance of a far-gone time— 
And press’d her lip upon reality.” 


We must now turn to the defects which few 
youthful poets avoid, and yet which all who 
deserve the name may amend; we allude to 
the very careless versification, rhymes wholly 
inadmissible, blank verse of all shapes and 
sizes, and lines ending with conjunctions copu- 
lative in vain; adjectives forcibly separated 
from their substantives,—in short, that blank 
verse which in reading aloud sounds but as dis- 
jointed prose. We can conclude, however, by 
assuring the fair author that we think highly 
enough of her talents to recommend to her 
their strict and severe cultivation. 





By Richard Winter 
London, 1826. Hurst, 





Essay on Craniology. 
Hamilton, &c. &c. 
Robinson, and Co. 

Tus pamphlet is the substance of a paper 

submitted by one of its vice-presidents to the 

Philosophical and Literary Society established 

at Leeds. The author of this very clever and 

very humorous Essay treats the science of cra- 
niology (the proper name for what is improperly 
styled phrenology) with the derision and satire 
whieh its folly provokes. He shews us that 
it does not even possess the merit of novelty ; 


|for, in the year 1500, a high German doctor, 


one Doctor Johan de Retham, published a 
tract, on which he remarks— 

* That the modern discovery is about three 
hundred years too late is evident, from the con- 
tents of this tractate. The terms in both are 
the same, generally ending in iva. The local 
seats of the mind are as determinately indicated 
in each. The ancient German speaks of the 
celliila imaginativa, cellula communis sensus, 
cellula estimativa seu cogitativa et rationalis, 
cellula memorativa, &c. The fable is, there- 
fore, as obsolete as it is absurd; and presents 
but the * Organic Remains’ of a craniology 
exploded more than three centuries ago! As 
well might any star-gazer of our time maintain 
that he discovered Orion, because he witnessed 
some variety in its constellation,—the ancients 
having only attributed seventeen stars to it, 
the moderns have enlarged it to the Babylonish 
number of our craniologists, thirty-three, and 
Herschel having given it the smail addition of 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven.” 

In the graver portions of his work, Mr. Ha- 
milton points out the irreconcilable discrepances 
between the Castor and Pollux of this system, 
Gall and Spurzheim ; and wonders how their 
followers can.agree, since they themselves differ 
from each other. But what is there which the 
jabber and unfixable principles of craniologists 
may not pretend to reconcile? The author 
himself states— 





** There has been nothing mote advantageous 
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to the belief in craniology than the fortunate 
guesses made by its professors of character and 
disposition. A person feels himself in the pre- 
sence of one who can scan his inward being. 
He is awed by the credulity of a superior 
power. The cross-examination begins, mixed 
with most dexterous Jeading questions. . * You 
have pride very large.’ ‘ That’s a mistake, 
I am very bashful, and oppressively humble.’ 
‘ I mean proper pride, honour.’ ‘ O yes, that 
is very correct; I hope always to respect my- 
self.” * You have ideality very large.’ ‘ There 
you are out; I am a plain matter-of-fact man, 
and often admire what the governor says to 
Tilburina, when distraught with love and 
fiction ; ‘ The Spanish fleet thou cans¢ not see, 
because it is not yet in sight!’ But you like 
poetry ?” *O yes, I hope so.’ ‘ You have de- 
structiveness very large.’ ‘ Now I have no 
opinion -of this science at all ; for I would not 
tread on a worm; and conscientiously abstain 
from lobsters and eels.”? ‘ Yes, now I perceive 
it will be so, for your destructiveness is coun- 
teracted by a very large benevolence.” ‘ You 
have casuality very large.’ ‘ Farther and 
farther from the truth. I never ask a reason, 
and cannot endure an argument.’ ‘ Stop; do 
not be hasty; let me see: I have it: your 
comparison, which is a superficial sort of an 
organ, is so immense, that your casuality cannot 
work.’ * You have wit very large ?’? ‘ That is 
not at all in my way.’ ‘ But when you speak do 
not they laugh?’ ‘ They do, and much more 
than I like.’ ‘* That is your wit which makes 
them ; for wit consists not only in being so our- 
selves, *‘ but is the cause that it is in other 
men.’ Thus the conjurer may throw his balls 
at pleasure, without the trick being perceived. 
A sleight-of.hand, and a readiness of equivoca- 
tion, are the’perfection of his art.” 

*¢ In same cases the misfortune would be to 
have only one bad disposition ; its influence 
would be most aetive and mischievous. A soli- 
tary burglar or murderer generally proceeds to 
a greater excess than when surrounded with 
associates. The banditti is restrained by mu- 
tual jealousy. Happy is he who has not only 
the organ of slaughter, but of covetiveness ! he 
will be the kindest of men in seeking to be 
rich! Happy is he who is cunning, if he have 
but pugnacity, which is always frank! he will 

the most honest and ingenuous sou alive ! 
The neutralisation is perfect! The balance of 
power is restored! Thus the quantities of 
craniological algebra will repair every evil of 
superfluity or deficiency ; this quality plus that ; 
that quality minus this, until we should get 
into its most convenient equations.” 

The proximity and consequent confusion of 
the organs, in heads mapped ‘out according to 
craniological rule, is well discussed. 

“* The vicinity of these organs is frequently 
so repulsive and heterogeneous, that we need 
more than an assertion that this huddled state 
of things is unavoidable. Even a modern party 
is scarcely worse sorted. Without any line of 
demarcation in the brain to answer to the 
trellis-work of the craniological specimen, we 
enter the must alien-domains. ‘ Mingle you 
that may.’ From pugnacity we enter friend- 
ship, without a turnpike between. The readiest 
transition lies from prudence to confidence. 
Love of money and luxuriance of fancy, thrift, 
and imagination, are quite inseparable. Building 
and music, though their noises are so distin. 
guishable, almost occupy a common ground. 
Metaphysics are found most favoyrable ta wit. 
Tt is didhcult to prove @ trespass where there is 
no fence. We way, perhaps, inquire iato the 

proof that these organs are so strangely figured 








as well as uncouthly collocated. Here are|my uncle coincijed with him in politics, he 
angles acute and obtuse; triangles, right-angled, | refused him flatly, on finding that he wanted 
isosceles, and scalene; straight and curved | the organs of pexseverance and combativeness 
lines; cones and circles; rhomboids, trape-| without which, he declared, no man could bea 
ziums, and polygons. Now as there is nothing | staunch whig; nay, he went further, and a¢. 
very like all this upon the brain, or the skull, | cused him, in his own mind, of a sly pro. 
it may not be impertinent to ask how they have | pensity to toryism and corruption, from per. 
been discovered ? He must have had ingenuity | ceiving that the organs on the right side 6f 
at least who drew these amorphous etchings of |the head were more developed than those’ on 
the head. It is not a little singular how every | the left, or opposition side, especially those of 
objection to craniology may be evaded. When | locality and acquisitiveness, from which he in. 
we shew a large head, with every symptom of | ferred a love of place and pension. His idea 
healthy brain, and are obliged to associate with | is, that the minister selects his minions by this 
it great stupidity, we are told every thing de-| rule, and these hold their offices under him in 
pends upon the proportion of the organs.—|capite, their organs doing fealty, like the vas. 


There is not even Juvenal’s apology : sals of a baron, for the honours conferred upon 
« Vacuumque cerebro the head. He wisely observes, that there was 
Jam pridem caput hoc ventosa cucurbita querat.’ more meaning in the name Roundheads than 


When we exhibit a small head, and allege the | has been yet explained by historians ; that the 
intellectual superiority of its owner, we are |use of the axe and guillotine is deducible from 
told every thing depends on its activity. As|some traditional account, which must have 
to size, it is common to say, ‘ great head, little | descended to our ancestors, of the head being 
wit ;? and most unphilosophic does it seem to | the seat of mind, or the responsible part ; in proof 
make mind a question of scale and dimension. | of which, and of the high antiquity of phre. 
Even Hume inquires if any one ‘ can conceive | nology, he refers you to Homer’s most cranio. 
a passion of a yard in length, a foot in breadth, | logical description of the head of Thersites; 
and an inch in thickness.’”” and sums up his panegyric by allusions to 
Dissection has, in many cases (some of which | sacred authorities, and to the winged heads of 
are here quoted), proved that all these move-|the cherubs which decorate our old chu 
ments of the mind, a perfect possession of sense | With this high veneration of the sciéncé,'ho 
and judgment, and a constant action of the|one will wonder that my uncle should desert 
passions have existed, when the brain was|his parish church, on discovering that’ the 
almost liquified or destroyed by disease. This | rector’s head was not orthodox, whatever might 
alone would overturn the theory: but why)}be his doctrine; nor, that he should dismiss 
should we reason upon a subject which has no | his servants for non-conformity to his notions 
reason! We beg, on the contrary, to refer our | of a good head. Some time ago he turned off 
readers to this pamphlet, which will not only | his butler, and being resolved to deal fairly 
place craniology in its true colours before them, | and frankly with the world, he gave him the 
but amuse them mych by the talent and wit! following character, upon the faith of which 
which it displays. “In the meantime as every|I immediately engaged him, without under- 
head has, or ought ta have, a éale, we shall, on | standing more of his hieroglyphics, than that 
this occasion, dismiss our editorial function, |they refer to the size of particular develop. 
and borrow from the pen of a friend an illustra- | ments :—“‘ I certify that John Salvage has 
tion of the subject in hand. lived ten years in my service, without once 
The family of the Noddles have for some|incurring blame of any sort; but, on appli- 
years been savans of the new school of phi-|cation of the callipers, I find 4, v. 1—5,1— 
losophy, founded by Gall and Spurzheim. As | 20, m.—22,v.m. I therefore discharge him,” 
for my uncle, Timotheus Noddle, commonly | &c. &c. ; 
called Tim Nod, I should as soon have ex-| But his sagacity in detecting similar ble. 
pected to produce gold from the philosopher’s | mishes extends even lower down than to his 
stone, as to extract any thing very bright or | domestics: by applying a foot rule to the head 
valuable from his head; but it seems I have|0f his bay gelding, old Curtal, he found the 
been mistaken. That same head, globular as | interval between his ears to be two lines and a 
it is, and depreciated as it has been, by the| half greater than the ordinary dimensions in 
uninitiated, into the tribe of Jolters, is ascer-| horses of his quality and age. ‘This was de- 
tained to belong to one of the primary orders | cisive of vice and obstinacy. Curtal was con- 
into which human skulls have been classified | Sequently sold for a trifle to a Paddington 
by the systematising naturalists of the above.| coach driver; and being one day lashed most 
mentioned school: there are certain protube-| furiously, galloped off at full speed, and the 
rances in it which entitle it to rank side by | Coach coming in contact with a broad wheeled 
side with the head of Memnon—just as the|waggon that blocked up the passage at the 
claws of the mouse entitle it to rank in the| turnpike, was upset, two of the passengers 
same class as the elephant. Right proud is | killed, and most of the others badly hurt. On 
Timothy of his organisation; and far be it | that occasion, though the driver was fined and 
from me to lessen it in his eyes, or to di-| imprisoned, it was clear to my uncle that the 
minish that thankfulness which he feels to-|fault lay in Curtal’s organisation; and he 
wards Providence for having been so bountiful|never failed to congratulate himself upon 
to him in brain! I only censure the sectarian | having disposed of him so judiciously and sea~ 
spirit which his faith in phrenology has pro.|sonably. In the same way, Mrs. Noddle’s 
duced, and the illiberal judgment which it|white poodle was banished for bad organic 
induces him to form of the characters of others, | Structure ; and some months after, my uncle 
from a survey of their pericraniums. read of a white poodle having gone mad some- 
Whether he is profound in the science it | where in the country, and it was plain to him 
rests not with me to decide ; but this I know, | that it could be no other than Mrs. Noddle'’s 
it furnishes him-with golden rules to estimate | quondam favourite. 
all persons with whom he has any dealings.| Thus many things have contributed to con- 
Some time he was solicited for his interest |firm him in his belief, and even to render him 
at the ensying election by a blynt ablate. | thankful for the benefits he has received from 
headed candidate of wacommon ressaning pow. | bis skill in phrenclogy. Another lusiance I 








evs and lasuperable evontery; but, though | sball velate, because it strikes me as the nar 
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rowest escape Tim ever had. One morning, 
while under the hands of his barber, he ob- 
served, to his great horror and petrifaction, 
the organ of destructiveness protruding from 
behind the comb stuck over the barber’s ear. 
Now, at the time of this discovery, my uncle’s 
situation was one of the most perilous ima- 
ginable, his throat lying bare to the razor of 
the destructive operator, and his hands being 
confined beneath the well-pinned towel which 
enveloped him. One glance at the barber’s 
frontal region fully convinced poor Tim that 
no mercy could be expected from a man desti- 
tute of the organ of benevolence, and who 

peared to be eyeing, with savage earnestness, 
the very spot where he should inflict the 
death wound. Large drops of perspiration, he 
has since assured me, were trickling down his 
forehead, as if from some of the kind organs that 
wept his approaching fate. At last, in the 
very critical moment, when the barber had 
finished passing the blade to and fro, like 
Shylock, to give it a keener edge, the thought 
of escape flashed like lightning across my 


unce’s mind ; up bounced he, receiving a} 
tremendous gash in the chin, bolted through 


the partition door, and flung himself, all bibbed 
and sudded over as he was, into the lap of 
Mrs. Noddle, where he would assuredly have 


but his mode of reasoning from analogy is sin- 
gular, and nothing can exceed his ingenuity in 
applying the most distant conformities to the 
every-day purposes of life. All phrenologists 
are acquainted with that peculiar distinctive 
organ in rats, which disposes one species to 
inhabit the garrets, while it inclines another to 
mine their way in cellars and under ground. 
Who but an analogist like my uncle, would 
have thought of converting this manifestation 
of these little marauders to the economy of 
his domestic arrangements? Yet he has done 
so, and I think most sagaciously, if the science 
be well founded: he contrives to exalt, into a 
nursery maid or upper servant, the woman 
whose skull betrays a propensity for the attics ; 
while those who are destitute of that enlarge- 
ment must be contented to officiate as cooks 
and scullions. 

As to his dealings with the world, Tim has 
described to me, with all the zest of a con- 
noisseur, the marvellous escapes he has had 
through the revelations of his beloved ‘system. 
Whenever a banker or a broker wanted him to 
purchase stock, or to join in any of the specu- 
lations of the day, instead of ever inquiring 
into the capital or the securities, Tim at once 
fathomed the whole scheme by inspecting the 
head of the projector. By this means he was never 
taken in, for there was always some unlucky 





fainted, but for the scalding tea that came in 

plentiful streams from the teapot to his relief; | bump or other in the proposer’s head, which 
consternation was raised among all the Nod-| told against him, and prevented my uncle from 
dles at this apparition; Crockery, the foot- | subscribing. The grounds upon which he 
man, rushed foremost into the room, where | Went are still arcana, too valuable to the phre- 
the poor shaver stood, exhibiting every sign of | nological student, and too dangerous to com- 
conscious guilt and confusion; the fatal razor | mercial faith, to be rashly revealed: this much, 
having dropped from his hand, and the wig| however, I may retail from my uncle’s sage 


from his head into the basin. 


situation, the mischievous organ was seen with | 
tenfold distinctiveness to the ful conviction of | 


all the Noddles. A constable was called, and 


the culprit was hurried away, unwigged as he | 
stood, before a magistrate; in whose presence | 


the half-shaved, scalded, and bleeding com- 


plainant also appeared. Circumstantial proofs | 


were very strong against the prisoner, and he 
must have been committed, but my uncle en- 
larging rather too freely upon phrenology, the 
magistrate was contented to remark, in a pa- 


cifying manner, that this was a case not pro-| 


vided for by the laws, that he did not know 
how far he would be justified in taking the 
evidence of a man’s own organ against him- 
self; and so he discharged the prisoner without 
bail or mainprise, having persuaded my uncle 
to make him some indemnity for his wig and 
broken razor. ‘My uncle discharged him too, 
and has since had a fellow taught to shave ex- 
pressly, who seemed qualified, by his head, to 
me a safe functionary in that most con- 
fidential of all offices. I regret to say, that his 
predecessor took his dismissal very much to 
heart; having become careless, his customers 
gradually fell off, and, in short, one November 
morning (the world need not be shocked at 
the fate of a poor barber) he was found dead 
in his bed. An inquest was held upon his 
body by eleven jurors, for my uncle being the 
twelfth, sat ex parte upon his head. He could 
not for a long time be persuaded to concur in 
the verdict of ** Visitation by God,” though the 
faculty had generously relinquished that point, 
till Mr. Pounddust made the matter clear to 
him by metaphysical reasoning, when Tim 
gave in; taking care, however, to secure a 
cast of the barber’s head; and it now figures 
away on the same shelf, and in juxtaposition 
with that of Thurtell and Nicholson. 
All his household, as well as his barber, are 
selected upon the same uuerring principles ; 


In this exposed | communications, that secretiveness is very dis- 


cernible in a bubble-capitalist, that acquisi- 
tiveness is the characteristie of a fraudulent 
bankrupt, and imitativeness that of a forger. 

But it was not from the~héads of others 
|solely that he received these valuable inti- 
| mations; his own head often served him, like 
an oracle, in his money transactions. During 
| the pecuniary crisis, his organ of cautiousness 
| nobly fulfilled its duty, like a good genius, to 
its master. Whenever Tim found that organ 
| particularly excited or alarmed, as it was wont 
to intimate by its throbs and pulses, and its 
| thermometer-heat, he instantly ran off to pre- 
sent a check at his banker’s, and often he hap- 
pened to be in the nick of time, just before the 
run commenced. Thus, though Tim is a very 
large stockholder, he escaped with the loss of 
but a few hundreds; not through any negli- 
gence of his organ, but from having suffered 
himself to be overcome by a nap after dinner, 
the usual time when the beatings and in- 
flammation of the parietal organs were most 
sensible. 

With this ardour and credulity, one would 
think that Noddle must lead a very uneasy 
life, particularly if he discovered in himself or 
family any flaws ; but it is not so. As for his 
own head, it is the model of perfection, being 
almost as broad as it is long. He has persuaded 
himself that every organ which is absent, must 
necessarily have been so, to form a perfect 
character in his line. And as for his family, 
though he discerns some awkward expansions 
in their heads, yet he hopes to remedy, by his 
treatment, any sinister accidents to which they 
might lead. And he intends further to obviate 
any bad result to posterity, by marrying his 
daughters on phrenological data, to men pos- 
sessing the supplementary organs which they 
want. The young ladies, having got a smat- 
tering of the science, are intent upon seconding 
their wise papa’s favourite projects for- their 
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alliance. Marriage is altogether une affaire 
de philosophie with them, and love is something 
more scientific and abstruse than the Platonic 
passion. At their soirée the other night, I 
saw exemplified their ruling doctrine, upon 
one of their admirers, a young fellow who had 
taken pains enough to set off his head to the 
best advantage, for a profusion of curls spread 
themselves out on all sides, defying scrutiny. 
Unlucky beau! In the very act of making his 
very best bow, a lurking protuberance was 
seen peeping out in ambush from behind his 
ear. Not Belzoni, when the ‘hyena glared at 
him from the ruins of Ypsambul—not Major 
Denham, when the liska rose beneath his hand 
to inflict a death more horrible than that he 
had escaped—felt more appalled than did my 
cousin Bab at the sight of this monster, in a 
fragrant head, otherwise roy | much to her 
taste, and whose hyacinthine locks had almost 
entangled her incautious amativeness, but for 
this timely discovery. The poor gentleman 
soon received his congé, in such scientific, 
dogmatical brevity, that his very hairs must 
have stood on an end, had not the torture of 
the tongs incapacitated them from so much 
exertion. 

Here we may remark upon the very great 
use of that. instrument in counteracting unfa- 
vourable prepossessions. A lady who is con- 
scious that her occipital region will not bear 
inspection, should dress her hair in flowing 
ringlets behind, and by holding her head in a 
certain studied posture, she may defy the 
scrutiny of the keenest phrenologist. On the 
contrary, should the anterior organs need con- 
cealment, the magasin des modes will furnish 
her with cotuffures to mask all her weak points. 
For gentlemen, wigs may be fashioned ‘to sup. 
port any character, and ‘the unjust monopoly 
of wisdom and piety, which” this furniture 
conveys to the bar and the bench, may be done 
away with, by enabling every one to purchase 
ad libitum a casualty peruke, a_ benevolent 
chevelure, or an amative, destructive, or com- 
bative wig, made secundum artem to simulate 
qualities which the buyer wants, if I may be 
allowed to avail myself of an expression of the 
great Lord Chesterfield’s, in advocating the 
spirit of his instructions. 

To return to my cousins. Most of their 
suitors met with a rebuff, at first sight, from 
the malconstruction of that great shewboard of 
the mental wares, the forehead ; their criti- 
cism extended to the most trifling matters. 
One was rejected as a partner in a quadrille, 
because he wanted the organ of tune ; another, 
in a whist party, because he had not number 
and memory; a third was teased with algebraic 
questions, because he had the organ of calcula- 
tion ; and a fourth was pressed to sing, because 
he appeared to have the organ of music very 
much developed. The poor young gentleman, 
after much solicitation, consented ; but a more 
miserable failure was never exhibited, and the 
science suffered some discredit from his per- 
formance. Its honour, however, was soon 
retrieved—for before the evening was over, he 
built a house of cards five stories high, and 
then it became manifest that it was not music, 
but constructiveness—so often confounded with 
it—that protruded from his brow. 

These are specimens of the deductions drawn 
from phrenology by the Noddle family. For 
miy part, though I cannot but admire the great 
ingenuity and wonderful adaptation of conjec- 
ture to phenomena exhibited in this science, yet 
I have been sometimes tempted, on many 
accounts, to wish that our heads had been as 





round, as smooth, arid.as indistinguishable ae 
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small shot, rather than that they should, b 





systems alone. SED. 





Sir John Chiverton, a Romance. 12mo. 
pp. 317. London, 1826. Ebers. 


THERE is much that deserves warm commen- 
dation in this tale of the olden time: the style 


is very elegant ; and a rich picturesque illusion 
surrounds the whole fiction. The characters, 


too, are highly interesting: that of the beauti- 


ful and unfortunate Ellice is sweetly sketched ; 
and that of Sir John Chiverton, brave, noble, 
and affectionate ; though his pride makes him the 
dupe and slave of evil agents, and leads him on 
the commission of crime, from which his better 
nature revolts. 
the narrative that our censure begins; and 
here we must observe, that the motives and 
mysteries which have borne us along are not 
sufficiently developed. For example, neither the 
why nor wherefore of the Moor’s conduct is 
accounted for; we know not how Prestwyche 
obtained his knowledge; and we want to know 
more of Scymel. The fault thus open to ani- 
madversion, is a common one with young wri- 
ters; the model is so forcibly impressed on their 
minds, that they are not sufficiently careful to 
make it as obvious to their readers as it is to 
themselves ; and in this instance, it is evidently 
want of experience, rather than want of power, 
which has occasioned the defect. The gorge- 
ously wrought picture which introduces Sir 
John Chiverton and his sister will be a fair 
specimen of to what good account the writer 
has turned his knowledge of ancient costume 
and manners: it is a characteristic and rich 
relief to the personal description. — 
*¢ The day had risen brightly. A few indi- 
viduals passed between, various parts of the 
house, domestics of the place, or half military 
retainers lounging to and fro, as if claiming, 
by virtue of the ‘buff-cdats, steel caps, and 
broad swords, with which they were accoutred, 
an exemption, except when in attendance on 
their lord, from all care and occupation. But 
2 numerous group issuing suddenly from the 
archway, summoned these idlers from their 
stvollings, and communicated an instantaneous 
life and vivacity to the scene. The personage 
who, among this group, must instantly have 
been distinguished as the principal, as well from 
the deference paid to him as from his manner 
and demeanour, was a man of apparently not 
more than thirty years of age, and of an aspect, 
which, at the first sight, seemed noble and pre- 
possessing. In stature, he was somewhat above 
the middle size ; well shaped, and rather strong 
set. His features, though handsome—almost 
heautiful,—were, to close examination, scarcely 
attractive, wearing an expression of strong but 
suppressed passion. Clusters of dark and curl- 
ing hair strayed from beneath his jewelled cap, 
which was adorned by a heron’s plume, fastened 
by a clasp of gold. His eyes were bright and 
black, too much so to be pleasing; and the 
same sinister cast which dwelt in his features, 
was communicated to their glance. He wore a 
dress of the fashion generally adopted by the 
superior classes of the time, consisting of a 
doublet of dark satin, slashed with salmon co- 
loured silk, fitting tight to his body, and joined 
to hose of the same materials, puffed out ac- 
cording to the prevailing mode. His boots 
were of blue Spanish leather, and a short cloak | « 
of deep purple velvet, richly embroidered, and 
fastened by a massy golden clasp, hung from 


y | ticles of his wearing apparel. 
any unevenhesses, afford such a handle to phi- 
losophers who comprehend tangible and visible 


It is not till the conclusion of 


gerfalcon, completely attired with her embossed 
to which was stamped the figure of a mermaid, 
of the hawk were hung with Milan bells, 


the bird. But the attention with which a spec- 
tator would have beheld the handsome appear- 
ance and commanding frame thus presented to 
his view, was speedily claimed by a new object. 
A beautiful female, whose exquisite figure was 
betrayed to admiration by the riding habit in 
which she was enveloped, suddenly issued from 
the gateway, following the gallant whom we 
have described. Her head attire, of black vel- 
vet, was richly ornamented; and being de- 
pressed in the middle, rose on either side, so 
as distantly to resemble a reversed crescent, a 
fashion then generally followed, though in the 
present instance far from attaining the extra- 
vagant pitch to which it was frequently carried, 
forming a subject for abundant animadversion 
from the satirists of the day, who loudly de- 
claimed against the hor:ed head dresses of the 
ladies. Her jet black i:air escaping from be- 
neath this covering, and scorning the restraint 
of the silken bands that vainly endeavoured to 
confine them [it], clustered around her temples, 
and straying to her neck, rested on a throat 
with whose whiteness they were deeply and 
beautifully contrasted, and whose purity was 
only to be equalled by the forehead, which her 
head dress partly exposed to view. The simili- 
tude of her features to those of the individual 
who had preceded her, plainly indicated their 
affinity; but though the lineaments of her 
countenance strikingly resembled those of her 
brother, their freedom from the repulsive cast 
with which his were shaded, rendered them 
far more engaging. The same firm resolution 
that dwelt in his aspect was perceptible in hers, 
but tempered with a gentle and subdued ex- 
pression, amounting almost to melancholy, and 
seeming to indicate the faculty of passive and 
unwearying endurance, as the look of the bro- 
ther betokened active and restless boldness. 
Her dark eyes, bright rather than brilliant, 
beamed with an expression so pensive, and yet 
so lovely, that the heart of the beholder bor- 
rowed for a moment its tone from their glances, 
and became itself enamoured of sadness. She 
also bore upon her hand a hawk, a tercel gentle, 
restrained by silken jesses: Sir John Chiver- 
ton, her brother, assisted her as she mounted 
the chesnut steed, whose curving neck and 
pawing feet denoted the impatience with which 
she awaited her rider; and so gracefully and 
easily did its mistress govern the animal, that 
its motions seemed instinctively to harmonise 
with every wish of the lovely equestrian. A 
slim greyhound bounded by her side, and a 
variety of domestics were in attendance, to lend 
assistance in the progress of the sport.” 


In addition to 
these, his hands were now clothed with hawk- 
ing gloves, and his closed fist supported a lordly 
hood and knotted jesses, on the varvels attached 
the armorial bearing of the family. The legs 


jingling with a silver sound at every motion of 
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Me now no more shall fiction’s dreams beguile; 

Their hues like fading rainbows vanish fast;— 

My feet shall tread in ways of drearier toil, 
And fiction hide her wreath, and poesy her smile, 


** Yet, if to me a Joftier lyre were given, 
And round my harp were twined a brighter wreath, 
If I could snatch immortal verse from heaven, 
And pour its melody to souls beneath,— 
It may be that I would not cease to breathe 
pes | name in accents love should make divine, 
And round thy beauteous brows a band enwreath, 
A garland bright, whose flowers should brightly chine, 
More av and more bright, when sunned by smiles of 
ine. 


«« My Lady Love! am I not far from thee ?— 
Far, far away—but soon,again we mect; 
Ye moments swift, oh, yet more swiftly flee, 
Ye slower hours, away on winged feet ; 
Waft me, oh, waft me upon pinions fleet, 
Give me again my vows of love to tell, 
Steal fond approval from her blushes sweet, 
Adore her glowing cheek and bosom’s swell, 
And win the silent thoughts, that in that bosom dwell.” 


We have said that in the denouement of 
this volume there are the faults incident to 
youthful writings; but it is also one of the early 
works of talent and genius, which make ug 
hope to see many more from the same source, 











Memoirs and Recollections of Count Segur, 
Ambassador from France to the Courts of 
Russia and Prussia, ce. Written by Him- 
self. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1826. Colburii. 
Tue first volume of these Memoirs was pub- 
lished last year; the second has just issued 
from the press; and having somehow omitted 
our duty to the former, we now hasten to pay 
our debt to both. And literally “* we hasten,” 
for at present we can do no more than an- 
nounce the work, and furnish a brief specimen 
or two to enable our readers to judge of its 
character. 

Having returned from America in 1783, our 
author found his father Minister of the Ma. 
rine. He notices many of the early indications 
of the Revolution ; but is soon appointed Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Petersburgh: and 
from his journey thither and residence, we 
shall make our exemplary selections. When 
passing some time at Berlin with its witty 
king, Frederick, the count relates— 

** At the beginning of the seven years’ war, 
an English ambassador, who resided at his 
court, and whose talents and conversation he 
was fond of, came to inform him that the 
Duke of Richelieu, at the head of a French 
expedition, had taken the Island of Minorca 
and Fort St. Philip. ‘ This news, sire,’ said 
he to the king, ‘is melancholy, but not dis- 
couraging ; we are hurrying forward new ar- 
maments, and every thing gives us reason to 
hope that, with the blessing of God, we shall 
repair this check by prompt successes.’ ‘ God, 
did you say ?’ replied Frederick, in a mingled 
tone of sarcasm and ill humour; ‘I . id not 
know that he was one of your allies.’ ‘ Yet 
he is,’ said the ambassador rather ofi2nded, 
and alluding to the subsidies the king received 
from the English, ‘ yet he is the only one that 
costs us nothing.’ * And you see,’ replied the 


, twas in tears ; 
— cheek was dimmed with sorrow’s trickling dew, 
And from my heart the grief of many years, 
Hoarded ’till nigh forgotten, burst anew, 

Sad offerings to love and memory true. 

Shall ever memory faint, or love be cold? 

Ah, no! that cheek may lose its breathing hue, 

And those dear eyes their living beams withhold, 


But love shall still endure, with faith unknown, untold. 


* Accept the tribute that to thee I bring, 

(It is the first, and it will be the last,) 
The leisure fruit of fancy’s wandering : 
But fancy rules no more—her sway is pest, 





his shoulders, and completed the ordinary ar- 





And into other paths my course is cast : 


We cannot refrain also from quoting some 
very pretty dedicatory stanzas :— 
«* When last we parted, 


witty monarch, * that he gives you plenty for 
your money.’—-Sometimes he delighted in em- 
barrassing the person who spoke to him, by 
addressing some disagreeable question to him, 
but he was never offended at a sharp reply. 
One day he saw his physician coming in, and 
said to him, ‘ Tell me the truth, doctor ; how 
many men have you killed during your life 7” 
‘ Sire,’ replied the physician, ‘ nearly three 
hundred thousand less than your majesty.’— 
The first time he saw the Marquis de Lucche- 
sini, a very intelligent Italian, whom he after- 
wards admitted to his confidence, and who 
became minister to his successor, he said to 
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him, ‘ Sir, are there many Italian marquisses 
still travelling about the world, and performing 
the trade of spies in every court where they 
go?’ ‘Sire,’ replied M. de Lucchesini, ‘ there 
will soon be so many, in all probability, that 
there will be German princes so foolish as to 
bestow their orders of knighthood upon men 
who do such vile jobs.’ The marquis alluded 
on this occasion to an Italian spy upon whom 
the Emperor of Germany had bestowed the 
order of the Golden Fleece. Frederick looked 
at the marquis with surprise, treated him well 
from that moment, and became his friend.— 
One day that he was on the point of entering 
agrand state party, he was informed that two 
ladies were disputing for precedence at the 
door with shameful noise and obstinacy. ‘ Tell 
them,’ said the king, ‘ that she whose husband 
occupies the most eminent place ought to pass 
first.’ * They know it,’ replied the chamber- 
lain, * but their husbands are both of the same 
rank.” * Very well, precedence belongs to the 
eldest.’ *‘ But they were both appointed at the 
same time.’ ‘ Then,’ replied the monarch in 
a passion, ‘ tell them, from me, that the great- 
est fool is to pass first.’ * * * 

‘“ He was pleased in often relating a senti- 
ment that was once expressed by a clever and 
learned countryman of ours, who was admitted 
to his intimate friendship; this was the Mar- 
quis d@’Argens. One day, at one of those 
dinners, in which the king permitted perfect 
familiarity, to render the conversation more 
unrestrained, Frederick amused. himself in 
asking his guests what each of them would do 
were he in his place. Some replied, they 
would undertake suca and such conquests ; 
others, that they would make such and such 
reforms, or establish such and such insti- 
tutions. ‘ And what would you do,- Marquis 
d’Argens?’ ‘I, sire,’ replied the marquis; 
‘faith, I would sell my kingdom, buy a good 
estate in France, and spend the revenues in 
Paris.’ ‘ Indeed!’ replied Frederick, ‘ that is 
a truly French idea.’ ”’ 

From the court of Stanislaus, of Poland, (of 
whom an interesting account is given, as the 
author visits it on his way to the north,) we 
extract the following :— 

“ Of the innumerable anecdotes I have 
heard, of the courage and heroic character of 
the Polish ladies, I shall confine myself to the 
notice of two. In one of the late wars, which 
the Poles had to support against the Turks 
and Tartars, the city of Trembowla was at- 
tacked by those barbarians, whose number and 
ferocity excited universal consternation. After 
several bloody assaults, and at the moment an- 
other was going to be made, which was the 
more alarming, as a breach had been made, the 
garrison, weak and worn out with fatigue, was 
about to lay down their arms, and thus yield 
up their children to slavery, their old men to 
death, and their women to the most horrible 
outrages ; when an intrepid Polish lady, named 
Kazamowska, appeared with arms in her 
hands, followed by several female companions, 
called the warriors to resume their honour, 
made them blush for their weakness, revived 
hope by praise and reproach by turns, fired 
the citizens with enthusiasm, rendered the 
most fearful intrepid, gave strength to the 
Most feeble, and filled all their hearts with the 
heroic flame that shone in her eyes. At her 
Voice, the unanimous cry of victory, liberty, 
burst forth. All took up arms, followed the 
steps of the heroine, and rushed headlong upon 
the barbarians, whom they threw into confu- 
sion, dispersed, and put to flight with dreadful 


ness of mind, the Princess Lubomirska extri. 
cated herself, by wonderful presence of mind, 
frem the most imminent danger. She was one 
day in her sledge, riding under the immense 
canopy of a sombre forest, when, at the turn of 
a narrow path, she came unexpectedly within 
a few steps of a bear, rendered furious by 
hunger. At the approach of the wild animal, 
the horse made a leap, and overturned the 
sledge. The bear advanced. The princess’s 
attendant rushed forward to save her, and 
placed himself between her and the terrible 
animal; he attacked it, but his sabre broke. 
An unequal contest took place, but the bear 
soon caught the Pole in his huge paws. With- 
out becoming terrified, the princess instantly 
took hold of two pistols that had fallen out of 
the sledge, came behind the terrible animal, 
discharged two shots into his ear, and stretched 
him dead at her feet. These heroic women 
could almost make one believe in the truth of 
the fictions of the romances of chivalry.” 

At Petersburgh, his description of Catharine 
is remarkable :— 

** Catharine, daughter of Prince Anhalt 
Zerbst, bore, from her infancy, the name of 
Sophia Augusta d’Anhalt. She assumed that 
of Catharine on embracing the Greek religion, 
when she married her cousin Charles Frederick, 
Duke of Holstein Gottorp, whom the Empress 
Elizabeth had just designated for her heir, 
and named Grand Duke of Russia. Never 
wasa match more ill-suited ; nature, niggardly 
of its gifts to the young grand duke, had been 
prodigal in favour of Catharine. It seemed 
that, by a strange caprice, fate wished to give 
pusillanimity, weakness, and the imbecility of 
a being destined to serve, to the husband, and 
to his wife, the talents, courage, and firmness 
ef a man born to command. -Thus it was, 
that one mounted the throne, and disappeared 
like a shadow, while the other maintained 
herself in it with celebrity. The genius of 
Catharine was vast, and her mind acute ; you 
saw in her a surprising mixture of those qua- 
lities which are most rarely united. Too fond 
of pleasure, and yet assiduous in business, she 
was unaffected in private life, dissimulating in 
litics ; her ambition knew no bounds, but 
she directed it with prudence. Constant, not 
in her passions, but in her friendships, she had 
adopted fixed principles in her policy and ad- 
ministration ; never did she abandon a friend 
or a project. Dignified in public, good and 
even familiar in society, her gravity was mixed 
with cheerfulness, her gaiety with decorum. 
With an elevated mind, she only displayed a 
moderate shew of imagination ; even her con- 
versation seemed by no means brilliant, except in 
the rare case of her indulging in the discussion 
of polities or history ; her character would then 
give dignity to her words; she was, in fact, 
striking as a queen, and amiable as a private 
individual. The majesty of her forehead, and 
of the bearing her head, as well as the haugh- 
tiness of her look and dignity of her deport- 
ment, seemed to increase her height, which 
was naturally moderate. She had an aquiline 
nose and graceful mouth, blue eyes and dark 
eyebrows, a very gentle look, and, when she 
wished it, an engaging smile. In order to 
disguise the corpulency of age, which effaces 
every charm, she wore a loose robe with long 
sleeves, a dress very much like that of the 
early Moscovites. The whiteness and beauty 
of her skin were the attractions which she 
preserved the longest. Too much occupied 





slaughter. With less glory, but not less firm.. 


with other objects, she at least possessed the 
virtue of sobriety, and some satirical travellers 
have committed a gross error in affirming that 
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she drank a great deal of wine; they were 
ignorant that the reddish colour of the beve- 
rage which usually filled her glass was nothing 
more than currant water. This princess never 
supped: she rose at six in the morning, and 
lighted her own fire. She transacted business 
first with the head of the police, and next, with 
her ministers. It was very rare to see at her 
table—which was served like that of a private 
individual—more than eight guests. There, 
as at the dinners of Frederick, etiquette was 
proscribed, while freedom was permitted. A 
philosopher from opinion, she appeared reli- 
gious from policy : never did any person know 
how to pass from pleasure to business with 
such inconceivable facility ; she never allowed 
herself to be carried away from her interests, or 
beyond her wishes, by one party, or absorbed by 
another, so as to appear less amiable. Dictating 
herself the most important despatches to her 
ministers, they were in reality only her secre- 
taries, while the council was io directed and 
enlightened by her presence.” 
After relating the circumstances of his pre- 
sentation to the empress, the count proceeds,— 
* T was, on the same day, presented to the 
Grand Duke Paul Petrowitz, the Grand Duchess, 
and their son the Grand Duke Alexander, 
afterwards Emperor, and who has just died, 
after a glorious reign. It was the first time 
that this prince, then seven years of age, had 
received an ambassador and listened to an 
harangue. I have always thought it ridiculous 
to address serious language to a child ; so that 
I only said a few words to him on his educa- 
tion, and the hopes conceived of him on a 
future day. One of our celebrated magistrates 
did much better on a similar occasion, I think 
it was M. de Malesherbes, charged, at the head 
of a sovereign court,.to harangue a dauphin in 
his cradle, and who, far from understanding a 
word, as yet, only knew how to cry and weep, 
to express his wants and pain, the orator merely 
said: ‘ Monseigneur, may your royal high- 
ness, for the happiness of France, always shew 
yourself as insensible and deaf to the language 
of flattery, as you are to the speech which I 
have now the honour of making before you !’”’ 
Of anecdotes, we copy.a few specimens, and 
thus fulfil the slight pledge of our introduc- 
tien :— 
“ T was not less surprised at another.custom 
introduced by vanity: every body, above the 
rank of colonel, was obliged to have, according 
to his rank, a coach harnessed with four or six 
horses, drawn by a coachman with a long beard, 
and two postillions. The first day on which I 
conformed to this practice, having a visit to 
pay to a lady who occupied the next house to 
mine, one of my postillions had already entered 
the gate of her dwelling, while the carriage 
was still under that of my own. * ° bg 
“ The custom of ordering punishments, at 
the caprice of the moment, which are no sooner 
commanded than inflicted, and for faults con- 
demned without examination or appeal, by an 
absolute master, leads to the strangest mis- 
takes, even with those who are the least severe. 
The following is one, of which the result was 
sufficiently ludicrous, thanks to the person who 
had been the object of it, although the com- 
mencement was both harsh and cruel. One 
morning, I observed a man enter my house 
with the greatest precipitation, he seemed con- 
fused and agitated, at once by fear, pain, and 
passion: his hair was standing on end, his eyes 
red, and full of tears, with a tremulous voice, 
and his clothes in disorder. I found he was a 
Frenchman, and no sooner inquired the cause 
of his agitation than he replied:—‘ I entreas 
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the protéction of your excellency against a 
dreadful act of injustice and violence. I have 
this moment, and by order of a powerful noble, 
been outraged, without the least cause, and re- 
ceived a hundred lashes.’—‘ Such: treatment,’ 
I answered, ‘ would ‘be inexcusable, if even a 
serious fault had called for its infliction ; if it 
has no motive, as you assert, it is not only in- 
explicable but very improbable ; but who could 
have given such an order ??—* It was,’ replied 
the complainant, * his excellency, the Count de 
Bruce, governor, of the city.,—‘* You are mad,’ 
said I; * it is impossible, that so estimable, en- 
lightened, and generally respected a man as the 
Count de Bruce, could allow himself to commit 
such an act of violence on a Frenchman, unless 
you had personally attacked and insulted him.’ 
—‘ Alas! sir,’ rejoined the sufferer, ‘ I never 
knew the count; I am-a cook; having heard 
that the governor wished for one, I presented 
myself at his house ; and was ordered to go into 
his closet. As soon as I was announced to his 
excellency, he ordered me to receive a hundred 
lashes, whieh were instantly inflicted. My 
story may appear improbable; but it is but too 
true, as my shoulders will prove in case of need.’ 
—* Listen,’ said I, at length; ‘ if, contrary to 
all appearances, you have told the truth, I will 
obtain reparation for the injury, nor will I 
suffer my countrymen, whom it is my duty to 
protect, to be treated in this manner. But, 
reflect well, that if you have told me an un- 
truth, I shall also know how to make you re- 
pent the imposture. You will yourself take a 
letter to the governor, which I shall write, and 
one of my attendants. shall accompany you.’ 
In effect, I instantly wrote to the count, in- 
forming him of the strange denunciation that 
had just been made tome. I told him that, 
although it was impessible to give it any credit, 
the obligation to protect French subjects, made 
it my duty to request some explanation for so 
singular an agt, since it was not possible that 
any subordinate agent would have so unwor- 
thily made use of his name'to commit this act 
of violence. I-added, that I should wait with 
impatience for his answer, in order that mea- 
sures might be taken to punish the complainant 
if he had made. a false assertion, or to obtain 
prompt justice for him, if he had told the truth. 
Two hours passed without my receiving any 
answer. I began to get impatient; and pre- 
pared to go out myself, in order to procure the 
explanation I demanded, when I observed the 
complainant coming suddenly into the room ; 
he no longer appeared the same person ; his 
air was calm, his mouth smiling, while his eyes 
seemed to sparkle with joy. ‘ Well,’ said I, 
* have you brought back a reply ?’—‘ No, sir, 
his excellency will make one himself imme- 
diately ; but I have no longer any cause of 
complaint ; I am satisfied, very well satistied ; 
the whole of ‘this affair has been a mistake ; it 
only remains for me to thank you for your kind- 
ness.’—* How is this !’ I asked him, * have you 
got rid of the hundred lashes already ?’—‘ No, 
sir, I have not, for they are well engraved on 
my shoulders, but, faith, they have been per- 
fectly well dressed, and in such a way as to 
make me take things very quietly now. The 
whole matter has been fully explained to me: 
it originated as follows: Count Bruce had a 
cook who was bern on one of his estates; this 
man had deserted a few days before, and com- 
mitted a theft. ‘His excellency, in giving orders 
to have him sought for, determined that if over- 
taken, he should be punished. Such were the 
circumstances under which I presented myself 
to apply for the vacant place. When the door 

the governor’s closet was thrown open, he 


was sitting: with his back towards me very 
much occupied. On entering, the servant who 
went before, said, ‘ Monseigneur, here is the 
cook;’ upon which his excellency, without turn- 
ing his head, replied, ‘ Very well, let him be 
taken into the cowrt-yard, and give him the hun- 
dred lashes, as I have ordered. The order was 
scarcely given, when the door shut, I was seized 
by the servant, he called his comrades, who, 
without pity, as I have told you, applied the 
hundred lashes on a poor French cook instead 
of a Russian cook and a deserter. His excel- 
lency,’ added the unfortunate cook, ‘ in pitying 
my case, condescended to explain the cause of 
the mistake, and terminated his consoling words 
by the gift of this purse full of gold, as you may 
see.” 1 now dismissed the poor fellow, whose 
just anger, 1 could not help thinking, was much 
too easily appeased. * * ar eh cas 
“ A rich foreigner, named Suderland, was 
banker to the court, and naturalized in Russia ; 
he enjoyed great favour with the empress. He 
was one morning informed that his house was 
surrounded with guards, and that the head of 
the police wanted to see him. ‘This officer, 
whose name was Reliew, entered soon after, in 
great consternation, and addressing Suderland, 
said, ‘ I am charged, to my deep regret, by my 
gracious sovereign, to execute an order of which 
the severity terrifies and afflicts me; yet I am 
ignorant by what fault or crime you have 
excited the resentment of her majesty to such 
a degree.’—* Me! sir, replied the banker, I am 
as ignorant and even more so than yourself; 
my surprise exceeds your own. But what is 
this order ??—‘ Sir,’ rejoined the officer, ‘ I really 
want courage to make it known to you.’— 
* What! can I have lost the confidence of the 
empress ??—‘ If that was all, you would not 
see me so distressed. -Confidence may be re- 
newed, or a place restored.’—‘ Well ! am I to 
be sent back to my own country ?’— ‘ That 
would be disagreeable, but with your riches 
people arée*well off.every where.’—‘ My God!’ 
exclaimeil Suderland, trembling, ‘is it in- 
tended to exile me to Siberia ?? —‘ Alas! one 
could return from thence.’ —‘ To throw me 
into prison, perhaps ?? —‘ If only that, you 
might get out again.’ — ‘Good heavens! do 
they intend to knout me ?? —‘ That is a dread- 
ful punishment, but it does not kill.’—* But 
how !’ said the banker, whose terror had now 
become still greater, ‘is my life in danger ? 
The empress so kind and merciful, and who 
spoke to me with such kindness, only two days 
ago, does she wish ........ but I cannot 
believe it. Pray come to the point! death 
itself would be preferable to this suspense.’ 
—‘ Well then! my dear sir,’ said the officer, 
at length, in a lamentable tone, ‘ my gracious 
sovereign has given orders to empale you.’— 
‘To empale me!’ cried Suderland, fixing his 
eyes on the interlocutor: ‘but you have lost 
our senses, or the empress has not preserved 
ners ; besides, you would not surely receive 
such an order without representing its bar- 
barity and extravagance."——‘ Alas! my unfor- 
tunate friend, I did that which we scarcely 
ever dare attempt; I shewed my surprise and 
sorrow, and was.about to hazard some humble 
remonstrances ; but my august sovereign in a 
tone of irritation, reproaching me for my hesi- 
tation, ordered me to quit her presence, and 
execute her wishes instantly, adding the follow- 
ing words, which still ring in my ears: Go, 
said she, and do not forget that it is your duty 
to perform, without murmuring, all the com- 
missions with which I deign to entrust you.’ 
“It would be impossible to describe the min. 





gled astonishment, rage, trembling, and despair, 
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of the poor banker. -; After having allowed him 
a few moments to give vent to rage and grief 
the head of the police said he would give him 
a quarter ofan hour to put his affairs in order 
Upon this, Suderland conjured, begged, and 
prayed, that he would allow him to write a note 
to the empress, to implore her pity. After 
repeated refusals, the magistrate, overcome at 
length by his supplications, yielded to them in 
trembling, and, taking the note, hurried of 
with it to the Count de Bruce, not daring to 
return to the palace. The count, as might be 
expected, thought he was mad, and ordered 
Reliew to follow him to the palace, and wait 
orders there. Being introduced to the empress 
he lost no time in explaining the object of his 
visit. Catharine, on hearing the strange re. 
cital, exclaimed : ‘ Just Heaven ! what adread. 
ful idea! surely Reliew must have lost his 
senses.. Count, run and order this madman 
instantly to deliver.my poor banker from his 
ridiculous terrors, and set him at liberty.’ . The 
count obeyed, executed his orders, and on re. 
turning, he found the empress roaring with 
laughter.. ‘ I now,’ said she, ‘see the; cause 
of a scene as ludicrous as it. is inconceivable: 
I had, for some years, a pretty dog, of which I 
was very fond, and I had given him thename 
of Suderland, because it was that of an 
Englishman who presented it to me. _ This 
little animal has just died; I ordered Reliew 
to have it stuffed: and as. he ‘hesitated, I got 
into a passion with him, imagining that hehad, 
from foolish vanity, thought such a commission 
beneath his dignity: such is the solution of 
this ridiculous enigma.’ ’’* 

The stories, biographies, &c. of the Russian 
court are very agreeable and curious ; but they 
must be reserved for hereafter. 





Aben-Hamet, the last of the Abencerages, a 
Romance. By the Viscount de Chateau- 
briand. Translated from the French, 12mo. 
The same in French. London, 1826. Treut- 
tel and Wiirtz, &c. 


Tuts beautiful romance appears to be the first 
portion of the. collection of M. de Chateaubri- 
and’s works, so much spoken of in our Parisian 
letters, and described in our last week’s list of 
literary novelties. It is rendered more. de- 
serving of public regard by having a very in- 
teresting preface, from the hand of the distin- 
guished author, who alludes, in a striking 
manner, to his own past life; and throws a 
coup d’wil over the existing state of affairs in 
Europe, and particularly in France, which is 
not without its claim to general consideration. 
The romance itself was written twenty years 
ago. The style of the original is elegant, ani- 
mated, and delightful; and we know no 
volume more eligible to be put into the hand 
of the French student, to inspire a love of the 
language, and cultivate a fine taste fur its beau- 
ties. There is much of descriptive power, as 
well as of simplicity and pathos in the tale. — 
After Boabdil, the theme of L. E. L.’s stir- 
ring poem, the Sultana’s Remonstrance,— 


«* Oh weep, thou. less than woman, weep, 
Those tears become thine eye: 
It suits thee well to weep the land 
For which thou dared’st not die;— 


after the effeminate Boabdil had been driven 
from Granada, the last hero of the illustrious 
race of Abencerages is represented as returning 


* The point of the above anecdote turns on the circum- 
stance of Reliew having mistaken the word ‘empaier, to 
ber) for empailler, to stuff: as French was the language 
which she usually spoke to her ministers and agents, an 
error of this sort might be easily made by 4 pefson not 
very conversant in French.—Ep. ; 
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in disguise to that country, with the purpose 
of oonging his grandfather’s death. In his 
wanderings, he meets and falls in love with 
Blanca, a descendant from the no less illustri- 
ous Cid—the implacable enemy and destroyer 
of the Abencerages. Their love is mutual and 
fervent, but 

« The course of true love never did run smooth,” 
and the romance proceeds to a catastrophe, 
which, for the sake’ of our readers, we will not 
anticipate. The description of the Alhambera 
is a charming sketch; and the characters, 
whether chivalrous, or nobly feminine, are ad- 
mirably drawn. 

The translated volume is not (of course) 
equal to the French; and there are some odd 
blunders in it. For instance, in depicting the 
cottage of the Abencerages near Carthage, the 
author says, “‘ Des lanees ‘ornées de pennons 
blancs et bleus, des. dalburnos, des casaques de 
satin taillade, etaient rangés auprés des bouc- 
liers, et brillaient au miliew des cimitéres et 
des poignards:”” which is ‘thus, rendered— 
“ Spears adorned with white and blue pennons, 
alburnos, and helmets of slashed satin, were 

by the side of the bucklers, and figured 
in the midst of scimitars and poignards.” 
Happening to dip into the English copy first, 
we were staggered with the mention of *‘ hel- 
mets of slashed satin,” and could not conceive 
for what the Abencerages wore such articles of 
millinery. Upon turning to M. de Chatean- 
briand, however, we found that the word was 
not casques helmets, but casaques, which is a 
sort of mantle with wide sleeves! ! Alburnos, 
too, we leave to critics ; but the preceding is 
worth being remembered among the instances 
of ludicrous mistranslations. 

It is expected that the author, who is so en- 
thusiastic in the Greek~ cause, will, in this 
edition of his works,: insert. his Itinerary to 
Jerusalem, and probably correct the numerous 
errors with which the Greeks reproached him, 
in the description of their country. We recol- 
lect seeing a letter of a Greek, on this subject. 
M. de C. had letters of introduction to him; 
and he states, that he offered to take the noble 
traveller to see all the curiosities of his neigh- 
bourhood ; but M. de C. preferred going simply 
to an eminence where he could discover their 
positions, and from that point undertook their 
description. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
Capper’s Topographical Dictionary. 

Tue want of a correct Index or Dictionary 
of the United Kingdom, compiled with accu- 
racy from official documents, so long experi- 
enced in all legal and magisterial transactions, 
has at last been remedied by the printing of a 
volume of considerable bulk and great public 
value, under the superintendance of Mr. Capper, 
of the secretary of state’s office. It is chiefly 
compiled from parliamentary returns, and 
unites, under the name of every hamlet, parish, 
and township in the United Kingdom, alpha- 
betically arranged, all those particulars which 
are necessary to the legality of commitments, 
removal of paupers, &c. &c. together with such 
Statistical and other authentic facts as are 
desirable for political, economical, topogra- 
phical, and ecclesiastical reference. 

Poems, Miscellaneous and Sacred. By H. Ro« 

gers. 12mo. Westley and Davis. 

A voumE of extremely pretty fugitive poetry, 
from the pen, it is stated, of a young author. 
His perception and feelings seem to us to 
breathe of true inspiration, and if fairly culti- 





vated, we doubt not but that we shall hereafter 
have to pay a muchJonger and higher tribute 
to his productions. At present, we are pre- 
vented even from quoting an example of his 
talents, in consequence of the pieces having 
already run the course of publication and repe- 
tition in several periodicals. 


The French Genders Taught in Six Fables, &c. 
By the Master ofa Grammar-School. W. R. 
Goodluck. 

A VERY small, but very useful little book, in 
which above fifteen thousand French nouns are 
exhibited, so as to impress their genders on the 
memory, and prevent some of those thousand 
mistakes into which English writers of the 
language are so apt to fall. 


The Fears of Dying Annihilated by the Hope of 
Heaven : a Dialogue on Death ; with a Vision 
of Future Bliss. By John Mason, A.M. &c. 
12mo. C.S. Arnold. 

Tuts tract takes up the most important and 

interesting topic which man can contemplate, 

and discusses it in a pious and pleasing manner. 

The horrors of a death-bed scene are contrasted 

with imaginations of future bliss ; and the en- 

deavour is fervently made to reconcile nature 
to the former by the hope of the latter, 


Things Invisible; or, Lessons of Faith and 
Practice. With other Poems. By Gabriel 
Watts. 12mo. Arnold. 

Tue design we dare say is praiseworthy ; but 

we cannot praise the execution. 


A Word in Favour of Female Schools, ad- 
dressed to Parents, Guardians, and the Public 
at Large. Bya Lady. 18mo. pp. 74. Lon- 
don, 1826. Longman and Co. 

THE writer informs us that she has been above 
thirty years employed in the arduous business 
of education: she has therefore experience on 
her side to back her opinions. Without enter- 
ing upon the question of superiority between 
public and private education, she prefers a 
good school to family up-bringing, chiefly on 
account of the leading ‘advantages of order and 
regularity. She also looks to the stimulus of 
competition which at home she thinks often 
degenerates into envy: but why sisters should 
fall into this vice more readily than companions 
we do not perceive. On the topies of morals, 
dress, and religion, this little tome contains 
some very sensible observations, and upon the 
whole, as, an apology for boarding schools, it 
is well deserving of the attention of those to 
whom it is addressed in the title-page. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, lst July. 
A rotatory steam engine has long been 
considered a desideratum which our best en- 
gineers have hitherto been unable to accom- 
plish. A Frenchman of the name of Pecqueur 
has taken out a patent for one with a revolving 
piston. The idea is very ingenious, but its 
excellence has not yet been practically ascer- 
tained. 

Amongst the new patents is one for an 
* elliptical piano,” a form the best adapted for 
sound. M. Berton, member of the Institute, 
has made a very favourable report on it, as 
possessing an ey of tone throughout its 
whole compass, which is not to be found in 
others. I have seen and heard it. It is not 
elliptical, but rather a square piano, with cir- 
cular ends, invented by a common workman, 
whose poverty does not permit him to carry 
his improvements to that state of perfection of 





which perhaps they are susceptible. He merits, 
however, encouragement for his endeavours, 
and the degree of sucvess he has already ob- 
tained. His piano has not the brilliant tone of 
those of Motte, but he acknowledges that his 
first essay is very far from what he thinks he 
can achieve. There are two sound-boards ; the 
keys are in the centre of the instrument, and 
every thing is uniform ateach end. This regu- 
larity it is in which, perhaps, the principal 
merit consists, and the suppression of the angles 
so highly detrimental to the transmission and 
reverberation of sound. 

No medals ate permitted to be struck in 
France, save at the mint. This measure has 
for its object’ to prevent medals imperfectly 
executed from being thrown into circulation, 
and also those of a political nature, containing 
a censure or libel on states, governments, or 
individuals. On the acquittal of Queen Caro- 
line, a large medal was engraved at Paris, with 
the portait of H. M. on the obverse, and a 
libel on the King on the reverse; on being 
taken to the mint, permission to have it struck 
was refused; not even a proof impression was 
allowed to be taken: and the other day, an 
engraver carried to the mint the dies of a medal 
he had engraved of the rejection of the law of 
primogeniture by the Chamber of Peers, and 
felt surprised that the Director refused to per- 
petuate in a government establishment the 
memory of the defeat of a government measure 
on which the liberals cry out shame! 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR JUNE, AND 
KALENDAR FOR JULY. 

In consequence of so long a period of dry 
weather,.the hay crop has turned out thin and 
short, but it has been well made ; and a pound 
of such hay will contain. as mnch nourishment 

as a pound and a half of the hay of ordi 
seasons. All accounts agree that the wheat will 
be a good, though not an abundant crop; on 
weak soils it will yield but poorly, and under 
no circumstances will the straw be of ‘its usual 
length. Barley and Oats are reported to be 
thin, short, and patchy, and on dry lands to be 
withering at the. bottom of the stalk. Peas 
and beans have both suffered, especially in dry 
situations: many fields of the former have 
been mown for hay, the great drought render- 
ing it impossible that they should ever produce 
pods. The soil was never better prepared for 
the turnip crop, and those that were first sown 
have come up freely, and promise well ; “but the 
seed lately put in the ground will most likely 
be destroyed by insects as soon as it appears 
above the surface. The use of pulverised ma- 
nures, and especially of bones and rape cake, is 
greatly on theincrease for this crop. Sir John 
Sinclair, and ‘some other writers, are recom- 
mending the oil mixed with coal ashes, to be 
used in a similar manner to ground rape cake. 
Oil has been used as a manure in France, and 
also indirectly, in the form of whale blubber 
and rape cake, in this country; the doubts 
are, therefore, less as to.its efficacy than its pro- 
fitable employment. According to an experi- 
ment made at the suggestion of Sir John Sin- 
clair, it was found to cost.a few shillings less 
per acre than stable dung ; but no single expe- 
riment can be depended upon in matters of this 
kind, 

The accounts from the hop districts are ge- 
nerally favourable, notwithstanding some indi- 
cations of fire-blast, and increase of vermin ; 
but from the crop last year being slight, the 
vine grows with such vigour as to set these ob- 
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stacles at defiance. Sheep-shearing, in most 
instances, has turned out well; because last 
year the quality of the hay was excellent, the 
winter was dry, and the sheep were healthy. 

The operations for July are the completion 
of hay-making and turnip sowing, and the 
commencement of harvest. Routine operations 
are horse and hand-hoeing and weeding. 


GARDENING REPORT FOR JUNE, AND 
KALENDAR FOR JULY. 

THE great warmth of last month has been fa- 
vourable to a few crops in moist situations, but 
injurious to the greater number. The lettuces, 
cauliflowers, and cabbages, of the water-fed 
gardens of the neats-houses, have attained an 
unusual size, and never were cheaper in Co- 
vent-Garden market. The early crops of peas 
yielded abundantly; but this } has al- 
ready become scarce, and, if rain does not fall in 
a short time, will be wanting in the market. 
Strawberries have been large and high-fla- 
voured ; but the season has been unusually 
short: in many places the ews are dying off, 
not having been well established last summer, 
which was as dry and unfavourable for them as 
this ene. Three hot dry summers in succes- 
sion would, without more than ordinary care, 
destroy half the strawberry plants in England, 
and reduce the size of the fruit of even the best 
kinds to that of those grown in France and 
Italy. The roses never shewed better for 
bloom than this season, for obvious reasons 
connected with the preceding one; but the dry 
weather has prevented the buds from expand- 
ing, and the duration of the blossoms has 
been very short. The finest bloom of stand- 
ards, in the neighbourhood of London, was at 
the Comte de > at and of 
dwarfs, in the arboretum of Messrs. Loddiges, 
at Hackney. This arboretum is one of the 
most complete that has ever been formed in 
any country ; some account of it will be found 
in the last Number of the Gardener’s Maga- 
zine. Whoever wishes to study trees and 
shrubs, will find Messrs. Loddiges’ garden to be 
the first school in the world ; among other emi- 
nent botanists whom we have lately observed 
in it, may be mentioned Dr. Von Martius, the 
celebrated Brazilian traveller; Professor La 
Gasca, one of the learned men banished from 
Madrid, author of a a interesting account 
of the state of gardening in Spain, published in 
the Gardener’s Magazine; and Dr. Drum. 
mond, of Belfast, who has created a great taste 
for botany and gardening, in that part of Ire- 
land, by his popular lectures there, and his 
admired little work entitled Steps to Botany. 

We may notice here the lamentable fact of a 
great many hot-houses to the north-west of 
the Metropolis having had the whole of their 
glass broke to pieces by a late hail-storm, the 
particulars of which will be found in all the 
newspapers of Sunday the 2d instant. The 
damage has been very great to many, and 
ruinous to some, and particularly to Mrs. Hogg, 
of Paddington, for whom a public subscription 
is opened, and who deserves the support of 
every horticulturist. Any sum received for the 
benefit of Mrs. Hogg, by the Editor of this 
Journal, will be forwarded to her, and most 
thankfully Should such hail- 
storms become frequent, it might be worth the 
consideration of the legislature whether they 
would not permit plate glass to be used in hot- 
houses, at a low duty,—at least in some hot- 
houses. 


gardening operations for this month are 
iefly of the reutine kind: cellery and brocoli 
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are the only main crops put in the ground. 

Weeding, watering, and destroying insects re- 

quire daily attention, and the amateur may 

amuse himself in budding roses. If he would 
learn how to do this on the climbing rose, 
which is common in the hedges about London, 
and without any other trouble than going and 
putting in the buds, and then returning in 

September to cut them off as cuttings to be 

stuck in pots, he may consult the April Number 

of the Gardener’s Magazine. 
NOTICES IN SCIENCE. 

[For the following we are principally indebted 
to that intelligent and well-conducted publica- 
tion, ‘** Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of 
Science,” Nos. VII. VIII. and 1X., which 
Numbers, we may observe, have been par- 
ticularly enriched by valuable correspondence 
Srom the East Indies. | 

As the result of a series of experiments made 

by Dr. Mac Culloch, the following is given as a 

list of the species of * fish naturally belonging 

to the sea, which have been found to live in 
fresh water. Those marked with an asterisk 
have been finally naturalised :— 

« Conger, Torsk, ——. Shad, Alose, Greater Lamprey, 
Lesser Lamprey, Stickleback, Cottus Quadricornis, Mul- 
let, *Plaice, Flounder, Red Flounder, White Whale, 
Cod, *Basse, Loach, Red Loach, *Smelt, *Atherine, 
*Rock Fish, *Cuckoo Fish, Old Wife, *Sole, *Turbot, 
Sand Eel, Rockling, Whiting Pout, Mackarel, Herring, 
*Horse Mackarel, *Pollack, Prawns, Shrimps, Crabs, 
*Oysters, *Mussels. 

‘“* The pond in which the fish are kept is 
about four acres in extent, and close by the sea, 
from which it is separated by an embankment ; 
but it must not be concealed, that, ‘ receiving 
an insufficient supply of fresh water in summer, 
it varies, so that while it is perfectly fresh in 
winter, it is nearly salt in Very dry weather, 
and brackish in various degrees at intermediate 
periods.’ The result of Dr. Mac Culloch’s ex- 
periment, therefore, though flattering as to the 
ultimate success of the plan, is not so decisive 
as if it had been made in the pond at a distance 
from the sea, and whose waters were invariably 
fresh. Perhaps a series of ponds, in which the 
water was less and less salt, may be found 
necessary to assimilate the inhabitants of the 
deep gradually to living and propagating in 
inland ponds ; and though it may require time 
and numerous trials before the experiment 
fully succeed, yet it is an object too important, 
even in an economical point of view, to be 
lightly given up.’’ 

* Electricity of the Atmosphere.—M. Pouillet 
has shewr ‘hat electricity is developed during 
the vegetation of plants, shewing itself the mo- 
ment that’ the germ appears above ground. 
He, therefore, concludes that this is a fertile 
source of atmospherical electricity.” 

** Temperature of different Animals.—M. De- 
spretz has obtained the following results on the 
temperature of different animals, that of the 
air being 59° Fahrenheit. 

Two carps, temperature of water51.4° . . § 

An adult —- . aah 96.4 

3 male children, aged between 1 and 2 years 

4 young persons, aged 18 

9 men, aged 30. . 


“ Respecting the cause of animal heat, M, 
Despretz has drawn the following conclusions : 
1. That respiration is the principal cause of 
animal heat, producing seven-tenths of it in 
very young animals, and often as much as 


nineteen-twentieths of the whole effect; the tha 


remaining heat being produced by assimilation, 
the motion of the blood, and the friction of the 





different parts. 2. That besides the oxygen 
employed in the formation of the carbonic acid 
another portion of gas, sometimes very con. 
siderable in relation to the first, disappears 
also; more oxygen disappearing in general in 
young than in adult animals. 3. That there is 
an exhalation of azote in the respiration of 
mammiferous, carnivorous, and granivorous 
animals, and in the respiration of birds; and 
that the quantity of azote exhaled is greater in 
granivorous than in carnivorous animals,” 

Magnetism in Violet Rays of Light.~Some 
of the most interesting experiments, and appa. 
rently leading to highly important results, have 
recently been made on the magnetising power 
of the more refrangible rays of light. In 
No. VIII. of Brewster there is an account of 
several of these, with regard to the violet ray, 
which have been made by an accomplished 
Scottish lady, Mrs. Mary Somerville. We 
ought to premise, however, that Dr. Marochini, 
of Rome, had, so long ago as 1813, supposed 
that the violet rays of the solar spectrum pos. 
sessed the property of magnetising needles, 
which he afterwards proved to a number of 
scientific sceptics, who had doubted his disco. 
very. Not only has Mrs. Somerville confirmed 
the fact, but she has ingeniously extended its 
bounds, as the annexed account will show. 

‘* Having obtained the prismatic spectrum 
by means of an equiangular prism of flint glass 
placed in a hole in the window-shutter, Mrs, 
Somerville took a sewing needle, about an inch 
long, and entirely devoid of magnetism.* Con- 
ceiving that no polarity would be superinduced 
if the whole needle were exposed to its action, 
she covered one half of it with paper, and ex- 
posed the other half to the violet rays of the 
Spectrum cast upon a pannel at the distance of 
five feet. In about two hours the needle had 
acquired magnetism, the exposed end exhibiting 
north polarity. This experiment was often re. 
peated, and always with the same result. 

“ By a similar process, Mrs. Somerville 
ascertained that the indigo rays had nearly as 
great an effect as the violet, and that the due 
and green rays likewise produced the same 
effect, though in a less degree. 

** Mrs. Somerville next tried the yellow, 
orange, and red rays, but neither in them nor 
in the calorific rays was the slightest effect pro- 
duced, even when the experiments were con- 
tinued for three successive days. 

‘* Mrs. Somerville now applied the same 
method to pieces of clock and watch springs, 
about 14 inches long,and from } to } of an inch 
broad,+ and they were found to receive a 
stronger degree of magnetism from the violet 
rays, an effect which was attributed to their 
blue colour, and their greater extent of surface. 
Bodkins were not affected. When the violet 
ray was concentrated by a lens, the’ magnetic 
influence was imparted to the needles in a 
shorter time. 

‘ In order to give additional confirmation to 
these results, Mrs. Somerville exposed mag- 


*|netised needles, half covered as formerly, to the 


sun’s rays, transmitted through glass coloured 
blue by cobalt, and they were distinctly mag- 
netised as before. Needles exposed under green 
glass received the same property. 

** Mrs. Somerville now inclosed unmagnet- 
ised needles in pieces of blue and green riband, 





* « This was ascertained by its ene | —, 
ad hy inthe usual 


either pole of a sewing 

way- This magnetised needle was pushed uous a piece 

of cork, in which was inserted a glass cap, and it was in 

t state made to revolve freely.on the point of another 
le.” 
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one half of each being covered with paper, and 
after they had hung a day in the sun’s rays, 
behind a pane of glass, they had acquired mag- 
netic polarity, the exposed ends being north 
poles, as in the former experiments. When 
red, orange, or yellow riband was used, no 
magnetic influence was imparted. ‘ 

“ In performing these experiments, Mrs. 
Somerville found that the most favourable time 
of the day was from ten to one o’clock ; and 
that, as the season advanced, the magnetism 
acquired was less permanent, as the needle 
required a longer exposure to acquire the same 
d of magnetic virtue. 

“ Although Mrs. Somerville has thus esta- 
blished a most important fact in science, yet 
the subject is by no means exhausted.” 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Meeting of June 21, 1826. 


A coLLEcTIoNn of inscriptions copied in Egypt, 
by Mr. Salt, His Majesty’s Consul General, 
was presented to the society by Lord Mount- 
norris. This valuable collection contains,— 

Ist. Inscriptions from the statue of Ameno- 
phiss-Memnon, at Thebes, testifying that the 
inscribers heard the sound uttered by the 
statue. This collection of the inscriptions of 
the vocal Memnon is more complete and accu- 
rate than any yet published. 

2dly. Some Greek inscriptions from the tombs 
of the kings of Thebes. 

3dly. Copies of some Greek inscriptions upon 
fragments of pottery found in. the island of 
Elephantina. 

d4thly. Copies of three papyri in Greek, 
found at Thebes. These appear to be the 
astrological nativities of the persons in whose 
sepulchres they were found. 

An ingenious paper by Mr. Granville Penn, 
was read, on the metre of the first line of the 
lliad. Modern editors and annotators have 
laboured to show how this line may be rendered 
metrical ; yet it is declared by a great classical 
authority (Plutarch, de Profect. Virtut. sen- 
liend. c. 9.) to be unmetrical (zusrgev). This 
they have done, according to the customary 
enunciation of the line, by contracting 3a in 
TnAyiédsi, into dv. In another passage of 
Plutarch, that writer elucidates the sense in 
which he calls the verse unmetrical, by asserting 
that the first line of the Iliad is equisyllabic with 
the first line of the Odyssey, and the last line of 
the Iliad with the last line of the Odyssey. 
(Sympos. L. 9, c. 3.) 

Now, the first line of the Odyssey consists of 
seventeen syllables; viz. five dactyls and a 
spondee ; which is exactly the number con- 
tained in the line. 

Mij-ny @-t1-3, @s-c, T1n-An-s-b-Ds- A-%t-A5j-05. 

Mr. Penn therefore suggests, that the poet 
paused in enouncing the verse, at the penthe- 
mimer, closing with @:z; and renewed the 
arsis on the following syllable : 

Many a | eds, Os | «— Tnan} iads | a Aggs | Anose 

He contends that there is, in spite of the 
transgression of metre, ‘* a magnificence in the 
repletion and volubility of the exordial line so 
cnounced, like the first rush on opening the 
flood-gates of a river, before the stream runs 
uniformly, and which appears far more con- 
genial with the opening of this majestic poem, 
than the formally measured metre which has 
been forced upon it.” 

The secretary likewise read the first part of 
4 communication from the author of the ‘* Cel- 
ue ” on the authenticity of the 
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romance of “ Brut,’’ ascribed to the British 
Prince Tysilio. Of this paper we shall give 
some account in our notice of the Society’s 
next ordinary meeting, in November. 


TRAVELS IN CYRENAICA. 

Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
to examine the Result of M. Pacho’s Travels 
tn Marmarica and Cyrenaica. 

Or all the countries celebrated in consequence 

of the classical recollections attached to them, 

Cyrenaica was, perhaps, that respecting which 

we possessed the least information. With the 

exception of the natural philosopher, Della 

Cella, who ran over it in 1817, and who pub- 

lished an account of his rapid incursion, no 

modern voyager had explored this famous 
region. Della-Cella’s narrative, far from satis- 
fying the curiosity of the learned, served only 
to excite it still more by its numerous notices 
of ancient ruins. The same may be said of 

a succinct narrative respecting Cyrenaica, 

printed by the Geographical Society, in the 

second volume of their collections, but not yet 
published. It was written by M. Cervelli, of 

Pisa, who, in 1822, accompanied the expedi- 

tion of the Bey of Tripoli against the Eastern 

Arabs ; and several inscriptions which he copied 

as he went along, although insignificant enough 

in themselves, induced the hope that a traveller 
who had more leisure might gather a rich 
harvest of these precious historical fragmen ts. 
M. Pacho, who had already travelled rep eat- 
edly in Egypt, and to the Oasis, where he had 
made drawings of all the monuments, urider- 
took completely to explore the whole country 
between Alexandria and the coasts of the 
greater Syrtis; and_in the course of the year 

1825, he executed this, project with a zeal, 

courage, and perseverance above all praise.* 
To say that this perilous and fatiguing expe- 

dition has realised all the expectations which 
the celebrity of Cyrene and the relations of the 
country had occasioned, or that it has produced 
all the results which archeologists anticipated 
from it, would be to go much beyond the truth. 
But that which may be justly affirmed, after 
an examination one by one, of M. Pacho’s 
numerous drawings, is, that from Alexandria 
to Bengasi, he has explored the coast with the 
greatest care, designing all the ruins which he 
met with on his way, or of which his guides 
pointed out to him the position; searching 
sepulchral caves, copying their paintings, and 
collecting all the inscriptions which he could 
find, even to the smallest fragment. We may 
be tolerably certain, therefore, that nothing 

important escaped him, and that, unless by a 

long residence in the country, it would not be 

possible to add to the remains of antiquity and 





* The following is the conclusion of the Report of the 
Special Committee appcinted by the phical S y 
¢ Paris, to investigate the merits of M. Pacho’s expedi- 
tion :— 

«* M. Pacho has fulfilled all the duties of a brave, 
zealous, and judicious traveller. He has singularly ad- 
vanced our keomiodee of Cyrenaica, and if he has left 
some gleanings for his successors, it is the common fate 
of deserving men. The more facts they discover, the 
more they excite the emulation of those who aspire to 
share their glory. Perhaps the fields of Pentapolis may 
one day be excavated, and buried monuments, precious 
columns, and interesting inscriptions, be brought to light; 
but it will always be with M. ho’s map in our hands. 
The committee, after having examined M, Pacho’s manu- 
script journal, as well as the map which accompanies it, 
together with the herbals, the drawings of monuments, 
and the inscriptions which that traveller has collected, are 
of opinion that M. Pacho, with the most generous zeal, 
and with the most distinguished talents, has fulfilled the 
object of the society, which was to obtain a knowl of 





Cpe and that, commegerety the society ought to 
judge to him the prize of 3000 francs, offered by it for 
that purpose.” 





art of which he has given an account. The 
result whith -has already been obtained is of 
the highest interest, and the gratitude of the 
learned world is due to the traveller who has 
produced it. 

In examining the drawings of M. Pacho, we 
have seen with the deepest regret that there 
exists scarcely any thing of Cyrene Autonome, 
nor even of Cyrene, when subjected to the 
Ptulemies. The greater part of the ancient 
remains drawn by M. Pacho belong to the 
times of the Romans; a very small portion 
indeed can be referred with certainty to an 
antecedent period. Among the ancient monti- 
ments, the ruins of which are still visible above 
the surface of the earth, there is but a single 
temple with its columns standing :* it is also 
of the Roman epoch. All the others are fune- 
real. They consist of— 

Ist. Nine sepulchral grottoes, the exterior 
decoration of which deserves the attention of 
artists. Some of them exhibit architectural 
details of great elegance; some have a striking 
resemblance of the monuments which are to 
the north-east of Syouah; the ornaments of 
others belong to the Egyptian style. The tra- 
veller having catised several of them to be 
excavated, found eight paintings, the subjects 
of which are highly interesting to the anti- 
quary, and possessing peculiarities entirely 
novel. One of these pictures deserves, in con- 
Sequence of its subject, to rank with the most 
extraordinary known. 

2d. Tombs of simple and elegant architec- 
ture, bearing the greatest analogy (as well as 
the sepulchral grottoes) to the monuments of 
that kind which exist in Lycia, and on the 
coast of Caramania. 

od. Sarcophagi of marble, some éntire, others 
in fragment’ ‘(all the details of which the 
traveller has drawn with the greatest care); as 
well as some valuable remains of bas-reliefs, 
and ancient statues. 

We ought to add, that the drawings of all 
these monuments are accompanied by plans 
and sections, with measures and references. 

Independently of the remains of antiquity, 
M. Pacho drew all the Moorish or Arab archi- 
tectural ruins which he met with on his route, 
as well as several subjects of manners and 
costume. M. Pacho’s designs, ‘without pos- 
sessing all the perfection which belongs to those 
of & consummate artist, nevertheless have a 
character of distinctness and precision which 
announces a steady hand, and one sufficiently 
practised to delineate with all the fidelity so 
desirable. ‘They are of a large size, and bear 
intrinsic evidence of the most scrupulous exact- 
ness. After the drawings, that which is entit- 
led to our attention is the inscriptions, which 
the traveller has collected in great numbers. 
Some of them are Cufie, or Arab, others are 
Latin, but the greater patt are Greek. One 
of us, who has examined them at his leisure, is 
persuaded that unfortunately the same remark 
is applicable to them, as to the monuments of 
art. One alone, perhaps, belongs to Cyrene 
Autonome, and contains only some unim t 
names. Two are of the times of the Ptolemies, 
and are dedicated to two individuals of the 
dynasty of the Lagides. All the others belong 
to the times of the Romans, Twoamong them, 
which are but fragments, relate to public 
monuments and works. Another very long 

* The ruins of several other tenples are visible in Cyre- 
naica, but their columns, most ently in ruins, are 
half buried in the ground, or are even under the rabbish 
of those monuments of which I have been able only to 
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one, on three columns, contains a reseript.of 
Anastasius the First, relative to various sub- 
jects of the administration of public affairs, and 
especially to the military service. This is un- 
doubtedly the most important; but it is so 
defaced, that its complete restitution, if not 
impossible, will at least be exceedingly difficult. 
With the exception of these inscriptions, and 
some which contain only insignificant names, 
the others are simply funereal, and exhibit 
only the formula already more or less known 
by the monuments of the same description 
which have been found in various parts of the 
Roman empire. 

It is our duty to say that nothing can equal 
the fidelity, and even the scrupulousness with 
which M. Pacho has copied these inscriptions. 
His copies are exact portraits of the originals, 
in which the forms of the characters, and even 
the defects of the stone, are represented with 
infinite care. They alone are sufficient to 
attest the minute exactness of the traveller, 
and the perfect faithfulness of all his drawings. 
The only faults to be observed in these copies, 
result from the defaced condition of the origin- 
als, which will not allow any one, unless by a 
knowledge of the words and an understanding 
of the sense, to distinguish letters of the same 
form. Although M. Pacho’s attention was 
especially occupied with objects relating to the 
arts and to antiquity, it was not the less directed 
with success to other interesting topics. For 
instance, natural history has benefited by his 
travels. M. Pacho has collected a herbal of 
about a hundred plants, which appeared to him 
to present a new character: of the most im- 
portant he has made botanical drawings. He 
also employed himself in seeking, for the sil- 
phium ;* and although his observations do not 
completely resolve the-problem respecting that 
plant, at least they contain conjectures very 
useful to botanists. ‘The traveller has brought 
from the Oasis, six bottles of mineral water, 
and a pretty large number of specimens of 
minerals gathered in the desert of Lybia, and 
in Cyrenaica. They all belong to the secondary 


The geography of Cyrenaica will above all 
derive many illustrations from the observations 
of our traveller. By an octant, with an artifi- 
cial horizon, he determined the latitude of 
above sixty different points, as well on the 
shore as in the interior of the country, between 
Alexandria and the greater Syrtis. Unprovided 
with a chronometer, he could fix the longitudi- 
nal position of those places only by an estimate 
founded on calculating the hours of march, and 





* The silphium, according to Pliny, was produced 
spontaneously by a bituminous shower. Catullus ascribes 
to it the same ofigin. This plant afforded a juice called 
** laser,” which was extracted from the stalk and from the 
root. It was highly es » both for the composition 

for other uses, and was sold for its weight 
in silver. History informs us that Julius Casar, at the 
commencement of the civil war, drew from the public 
treasury fifteen hundred pounds of this plant. The ancients 
gave the name of ‘ thixias” to its root, of ‘* magydaris” 
to its neck, of ‘* caulias” to its stem, and of « yeton” 
to its leaves. The silphium, called “ derias” by the pre- 
sent inhabitants of Cyrenaica, grows only in the northern 
part of that country. This locality is diametrically oppo- 
site to that which has been assigned to it by several ancient 
authors. One is induced to doubt their testimony, be- 
cause, in the region which they denominated ‘* Sylphio- 
fera,” there is no plant which bears the least resembiance 
to the represen of the silphium which is frequently 
seen on the medals of Cyrene. To this remark may be 
added, that the nature of the sandy or salt soil in the 
southern parts of Cyrenaica, is entirely adverse to the 
vegetation of an umbelliferous Loy which ought to 
attain to above a foot and a half in height, and which 
requires the fat and humid land to the north of Pentapo- 
lis. The analysis of silphium which Theophrastus has 
left us, and the properties which Pliny and other authors 
have attributed to that plant, are perfectly applicable to 
the « derias” of the Arabs, or to the “laserpitium ferula- 
laceum” of Wild.—Note by M. Pacho. 








cuttienmaeteammmeniats — 
comparing them with the variations of the 
compass. By the aid of all these means he has} 
formed a detailed map of the whole of Pentapo- 
lis Cyrenaica, and is at present busy in pre- 
paring another, on a smaller scale, which will 
comprehend not only Cyrenaica, but Marma- 
rica and the Oasis, whicl are to the south of 
those countries. We have also te notice a 
large topographical plan of Cyrene and _ its 
Necropolis, which is entirely new, and highly 
interesting. 

M. Pacho has prepared detailed notes on the 
whole of his travels; he has carefully described 
all the monuments, and the aspect and situa- 
tion of the places in which they exist. He has 
collected numerous particulars respecting the 
productions and the resources of the country, 
the modes of agriculture, the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, and the modern history 
of Cyrenaica, under the various beys who have 
governed it. He has also formed vocabularies 
of the dialects of the inhabitants of Syouah and 
Augelah. His journal, after its definitive 
revision, will make two volumes in octavo. 

This general view of the materials which 
M. Pacho has gathered in his travels, is suffi- 
cient to shew that their unisn will constitute a 
very important work, embracing principally, 
every thing respecting the arts and antiquity 
which still remains above ground in Pentapolis 
Cyrenaica. 

After the great Egyptian expedition, which 
rendered us acquainted with the valley of the 
Nile; after the excursions of our countryman 
Calliaud, and of various other travellers, who 
explored the Oasis, the neighbours of Egypt, 
there still remained a great hiatus in the 
geography of the north-east of Africa. All the 
shore between Alexandria and the greater 
Syrtis was almost utterlyinknown ; and it is 
this hiatus which has just been filled up by a 
simple individual, at the price of great sacri- 
fives ; unsupported, except by undaunted courage 
and boundless self-devotion. Considering the 
importance of these travels, we are satisfied 
that their publication, with as much prompti- 
tude as possible, is greatly to be desired ; and 
that if government, by their protection and 
assistance, will furnish the author with meats 
for that purpose, they will render a real service 
to the sciences.* 


CaMBRIDGE, June 30.—The Earl of Liver- 
pool has spent the last two days on a visit to 
the Bishop of Bristol, at Christ College Lodge, 
and at the congregation of Wednesday last 
was presented to the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

At the above congregation H. Hawes Fox, 
of St. John’s College, was admitted Doctor in 
Physic. , 

Sir William Bréwne’s gold medals for the 
Greek ode, Latin ode, and epigrams, for the 
present year, are all adjudged to Mr. William 
Selwyn, of St. John’s College. The following 
are the subjects :— 

Greek Ode.—DELPul. 

Latin Ode.—Ints. (Pluvius deseribitur Ar- 
cus.—Hor.) 

Greek Epigram.—Exzay, dixovri yt buna. 

Latin Epigram.—Eloquiumve oculi, aut fa- 
cunda silentia lingue. 

The Porson prize is adjudged to Mr. B. H. 
Kennedy, of St. John’s College. Subject,— 
Shakspeare, King John, Act 3, Scene 3, 


* The Minister of the Interior, in consequence of this 
report, subscribed for thirty copies of M. Pacho's 
work, which will be published immediately. The Geogra- 
phical Society have also adjudged to him the prize which 





they pro. for the best account of Cyrenaica. 
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beginning with ‘“ Come hither, Hubert,” and 
ending with ‘1 think thou lovest me well,” 
A second prize was adjudged by the examiners 
to Mr. John Wordsworth, scholar of Trinity 
College. : 








PINE ARTS. 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS AND 
ARTS, 
FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 
No. I.—British Gallery. 


Ir was well observed by Jeremiah Meyers,* 
that ** some men become ancients even in their 
own age.”’ Meyers said many good things, 
and this was said upon the picture of the Royal 
Academicians, now chronicled as part and 
parcel of that royal collection, which, by the libe. 
rality of our king, is at present exhibiting as 
the chief lion of this great sight-seeing epoch. 
Little did Frank Hayman+ think, who rarely 
thought for to-morrow, when he sat to his 
friend Johan Zoffany,$ that he should be so soon 
handed down to fame, in such company too, as 
one of the old English masters. His portrait, 
which is a very strong resemblance, was not 
entirely finished from the life; for Master 
Frank was of too volatile a temper to afford 
even a brother academician a fair number of 
sittings. Zoffany, however, managed to stamp 
the canvass with this his faithful portrait, 
partly, we may suppose, from the strength of 
his memory. There is a head of Hayman, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, which was copied by his 
pupil, Mr. Taylor, on whose authority we ven- 
ture to vouch for the fidelity of Frank’s face 
and figure in the picture of the R. A.s. 

It is said, and on good authority we believe, 
that Zoffany, at the period of painting this 
artistical group, haying a pique against Richard 
Wilson, the landscape-painter, erst his bottle. 
companion, determined to let off a graphic 
squib at his new propensity, that of preferring 
a pipe and a pot to the drawing of a cork. In 
consequence, he introduced on the chimney. 
piece immediately over Wilson’s head,|| a quart 
tankard of stout, with its foaming top, and two 
crossed tobacco pipes, carefully covering the 
sottish symbols with goldbeaters’ skin, on which 
he painted a plaster cast of a Gorgon’s head. 
It was so sent for public exhibition, under the 
suspicion of Zoffany’s intending to remové the 
skin secretly, and thus expose the failing of his 
former convive. But whether his splenetic 
humour subsided, or he more prudently thought 
the disclosure of the trick would offend the 
gravity of the magisterial committee of the 
R. A.s, he kept the secret till the exhibition 
closed; and after bantering Wilson, through 
the whisperings of a select few, to whom he 
shewed this sport of his pencil, he painted out 
the Gorgon, the pipes, and the pot, and com- 
pleted the composition as it now appears. 

The Royal Academy of Painters, Architects, 
and Sculptors, like the theatres, under whose 
roofs have flourished the actors, singers, and 
others, will serve from age to age as a constait 


* Jeremiah Meyers, a native of Tubingin, miniature 
inter to the queen of England, and one of the earliest 
Royal Academicians. His portrait is in this picture. 
+ Francis Hayman is seated near him, w ose portrait 
describes to the life his bold athletic person. In this we 
behold the renowned painter who had the pugilistic set-to 
with the great Marquis of Granby, whose magnificent 
portrait, by Reynolds, is on the opposite side of the 
all 


~ + Seem Zoffany has introduced his own rait in the 
group. He is seated in the front, with his palette and 
cils. 

{) Wilson is represented at the back of the group. His 
nose herein is of moderate dimensions, not having attained 
to that remarkable inence subsequently ed 
in the sketch by Sir George B——t, and other no less 
faithful resemblances, alike done con amore. 
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memento mori ; for new generations of painters 
and dramatic performers, rapidly succeeding 
those whom we, by way of cuntradistinction, 
call old, in the course of very few years, in the 
“ mind’s eye,” really cenvert them into an- 
cients. Thus the very picture before view, 
which records the portraits’ of the Royal Aca- 
demicians of the last reign, all, with their 
honoured founder, gone to the tomb, presents 
to the mind a band of worthies already endeared 
to their posterity by the tender associations of 
the past, wrapping their memory with that 
sacred mantle which imagination draws be- 
tween the living and the illustrious dead. 

It is doubtless from this general respect for 
men of genius in the arts, who have done 
honour to their age, that the next age delights 
to preserve their memory, by dwelling on all 
the minor operations of their ingenious career ; 
hence every trait of their habits, private as 
well as professional, is sought with avidity, 
related with pleasure, and listened to with de- 
light. 

“ie seems that all the members of the Royal 
Academy sat to Zoffany, for the occasion, ex- 
cepting one, Sir Nathaniel Holland. 

This picture of an assembly of artists is not 
thefirst which Zoffany composed : he painted a 
group of the members of the St. Martin’s Lane 
Academy, and made the studies from the indi- 
viduals on the spot. Moser, who is represented 
as the foreground principal figure, was looking 
over the drawing of a student, Mr. Taylor, 
then a young man; and several are therein in- 
troduced, who afterwards became distinguished 
members of the Royal Academy. 

This picture, which was small, was purchased 
by Nicholas Thomas Dall, scene-painter to 
Covent Garden Theatre, at whose death, in 
1777, it became the property of Mr. Richards, 
keeper of the Royal Academy, scene-painter, 
and Dall’s successor. It was disposed of again, 
by public auction, after Richards’s decease, but 
to whem we know not. It would be worth in- 
quiring, however, into whose hands this curi- 
osity may have gotten; for such an interesting 
record should be preserved, as it would help to 
complete the portrait history of the artists of 
the English school, from its foundation in the 
last century. Such a picture, indeed, if equal 
in fidelity to the other early works of this 
master, might be entitled to the honour of a 
place in the royal collection. 

We owe to the researches of certain of the 
literati, a history of the typographic art in 
England, from the time of Wynken de Worde 
downwards. With the history of the calco- 
graphic art we are not so well acquainted ; and 
even the history of the rise and progress ,of 
the art of painting, though the last that has 
been successfully practised, has yet been but 
partially treated ; for there is much informa- 
tion upon the subject well worth knowing, as 
to the exertions of certain individuals for the 
promotion of the British school, which we fear, 
for want of authentic documents, -is likely to 
be lost. 

Zoffany, who was a native of Ratisbon, came 
to England in 1761, three years before the 
death of Hogarth, whose vacant place in the 
arts he, in some measure, supplied. For al- 
though he had no pretensions to those inventive 
powers by which Hogarth so deservedly gained 
distinction, yet he had the power of depicting 
character, as is evident in the many dramatic 
pieces which he painted under the anspices 
of Hogarth’s friend and patron, Garrick. In- 
deed it was this great actor who brought Zof- 
fany into public notice, which happened through 
One of those fortuitous ciscumstances which 
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have followed at the heels of certain singularly- | taken, the plate was destroyed'by a fire which 
gifted geniuses, not only at the commencement | happened at the printer’s, who had it to work 
of their career, but have dodged or waylaid | off.* 
their chequered fate through life: this, how-| Zoffany at length, through the friendly 
ever, was a lucky one for the painter. | offices of Sir Joshua, obtained the notice of the 

When Zoffany first ‘arrived in the British | great; and a portrait which he painted of a 
metropolis, he brought with him some trifle | nobleman, we believe Lord Barrymore, ac- 
short of a hundred péur.ds. “ With this,” | quired for him a great succession of employ. 
said he, relating his adventures, many years | ment, and consequent celebrity. Heé obtained 
after, to an old friend’yet living, ‘* with this | the patronage of their late majesties, and some 
I commenced maccaroni, bought a suit a Ja | of his best pictures are those of portraits and 





mode, a gold watch, and gold-headed cane.” 
Thus equipped, he walked into the service of 
Benjamin Wilson, a portrait painter, then re- 
siding in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields. With this artist he engaged himself as 
drapery-painter, and remained with him until, 
tired of the monotony of his employment, he 
determined to try his fortune by trading on the 
capital of his talent on his own account. He 
accordingly took furnished apartments at the 


where was so long exposed the sculptured figure 
of the piper, and commenced his practice, as a 
limner, by painting the portraits of his land- 
lord and landlady, which, as a standing adver- 
tisement, were placed on each side the gate 
that opened into the area before the house. 
Garrick, by chance, passing that way, saw 
these specimens, admired them, and enquired 
for the painter. The interview ended in his 
employing the artist to paint himself in small, 
and hence were produced those admired subjects 
in which our Roscius made so conspicuous a 
figure. That, however, in which he is repre- 
sented as Abel Drugger obtained for the painter 
the greatest fame. Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
so pleased with this truly dramatic piece, that 
he purchased it of Zoffany for the sum of one 
hundred guineas. This flattering circumstance 
alone might have rapidly advanced the fortunes 
of Zoffany, but his liberal habits of living 
exceeded his income, and though never from 
this moment wanting employment, his finances 
became seriously straitened. 

The late Earl of Carlisle, at this period, con- 
versing with Sir Joshua, again expressed a 
wish that he had been the possessor of this said 
picture of Garrick in the character of Abel 
Drugger. He had often endeavoured to per- 
suade his friend Sir Joshua to part with it. 
“ Well, my Lord,” said he, “ what premium 
will you pay upon my purchase?” ‘ Any 
sum you will name,” replied the earl. ‘* Then 
it is yours my lord, if you will pay me one 
hundred guineas, and add fifty as a gratuity to 
Mr. Zoffany.’’ His lordship consented, and 
so, to the credit as well as satisfaction of all 
parties, it was settled. The picture is now in 
the gallery at his lordship’s late seat, at Castle 
Howard. 

Sir Joshua* not unfrequently added to the 
means of contemporary artists of merit, by 
this delicate method of transferring what he 
had purchased in the first instance as a compli- 
ment to that talent which he thus brought 
into notice. Indeed it could not fail to serve 
a rising artist, to receive so marked a compli- 
ment as that of having one of his works placed 
in the private collection of the most illustrious 
living painter in the world ; one too, whose 
opinion almost gave universal law to the taste 
of his age. 

From this picture of the Royal Academy, 
there is a mezzotinto print which is scarce, as, 
after a certain number of impressions were 





* Sir Joshua commissioned Mr. Garrard, then a young 


and promising artist, to paint a picture of a brewery, in 
ment to the great talent exhibited by him in a 


« Hi 
slinilas paiating of the brewery of Messrs, Calvert. 





upper part of Tottenham Court Road, near | 


conversation pieces of the royal family. 

Having expressed a wish to visit Italy, his 
late majesty generously assisted him in’ pro- 
|viding the means for his journey. It was 
|owing to a desire hinted by the queen, on his 
|departure, that Zoffany produced the picture 
| of the Florence gallery, which is now exhibit- 
ing in this magnificent collection. The queen 
| Tequested Zoffany, if he visited Florence, and 
| could find a convenient opportunity, to make a 
sketch of the celebrated gallery there. Exceed. 
ing his commission, he produced the elaborate 
and highly meritorious picture in’ question, 
which, after his return to England, finishing 
with the utmost care, he submitted to their 
majesties at Buckingham House. 

The hopes which he had indulged as to the 
result of this exertion of his talent, however, 
were frustrated; for when - on inquiry her 
majesty was informed that the painter expected 
to receive two thousand guineas for the picture, 
no further inquiries were made, and it was 
long left in the possession of its ingenious but 
indiscreet author. It has been said, indeed, 
that he had rated this work so high, as to even 
hint at the sum of three thousand guineas; but 
taking it at one third of that amount, accord. 
ing to the ratio of estimating modern works of 
art at that period; it was not likely that even 
the royal purse would be opened to the éxtent 
of such a demand. : 

It is true that the munificent founder of the 
Royal Academy had bestowed his patronage to 
the extent of one thousand guineas for one 
picture painted by a living’ artist; but that 
was given in the shape of a royal bounty to a 
distinguished individual, to encourage his zeal 
in pursuit of the epic style of composition. 
The late Mr. West received that sum of his 
majesty for his picture of Regulus. 

Some years subsequent to his return from 
Italy, this picture of the Florence Gallery, 
however, was purchased of Zoffani by the 
queen, and, as we are informed, at the instance 
of the late president of the Royal Academy, 
for six hundred guineas ; asum perhapscommen. 
surate with the value of the picture, in those 
days, though not an entire remuneration for 
the labour bestowed upon it. 





* The print was engraved for the late Mr. Sayer, the 
well known publisher in Fleet Street. The plate was 
burnt in the warehouse belonging to his firm, then on the 
site of the Macklin Gallery, in Fleet Street. There is 
another painting, a companion to this of the Royal 
Academicians, in which are represented all the associates. 
This picture we shall describe in a future number. The 
Royal Academicians introduced in this interesting picture, 
all now departed, are, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir William , 
Chambers, George Michael Moser, Francis Milner New- 
ton, Edward Penny, Thomas Sandby, Samuel Wale, 
William Hunter (afterwards Dr.), Francis Hayman, Tan 
Chet Qua (a Chinese, who modelled figures in small), 
George Barrett (the father of the present G. B. the 
celebrated painter in water colours), Francesco Bartolozzi, 
Edward Burch, Agostino Carlini, Charles Catton, Mason 
Chamberlin, J. yr Cipriani, Richard Cosway, John 
Gwynn, William Hoare, Nathaniel Hone, Mrs. Ang 
Kauffman, Jeremiah Meyer, Mrs. Mary Moser, Joseph 
Nolickins, John Richards, Paul Sandby, Dominick 
Serres, Peter Toms, William Tyler, Benjamin West, 
Richard Wilson, Joseph Wilton, Richard Yeo, Francesca 
Zuccarelli, and Johan Zoffany. The portraits of the twa 





ladies are introduced as painted busta, hanging. on the 
wall ‘The @hole of these worthies will be noticed more 
at Jengih ia the course of these papers. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
for Ornamental Villas. By P. F. 
Robinson, Architect. Numbers I. to VI. 

’ on, J. Carpenter. 

Mr. Rowson is so favourably known to his 

profession and to the public by his Rural 

Avechitecture, and the antiquarian’ Attempt to 

ascertain the Age of Mickigham Church, that 

we are relieved from any occasion to speak of 
his general merits. In the present work he 

has added another claim to ‘attention as a 

draughtsman of much fancy and taste. Most 

of these designs, he informs us, have been 
carried into effect; and some of them, in our 
opinion, must be indeed ornamental to the 
seenes amidat which they are placed. Though 
Ei d has long been superior in the neatness 
of its rural buildings to any other country with 
whieh we are acquainted, there have heretofore 
been eomparatively very few cottages or villas 
which could be pointed out as possessing, in 
themselves, the qualities of picturesqueness or 
good feeling. They might produce such impres- 
sion by association with landscape ; but this was 
merely accidental. Of late, however, a much 
finer taet has been cultivated, and in every 
quarter we see springing up architectural 
beauties, which not only agree with and 
improve surrounding nature, but which please 
and gratify the mind by their own merits. 

Mr. Robinson has contributed eminently to 

this impfovement; and this, as well as his 

ng publications, are therefore well entit- 
ed to praisé and patronage. 

Eece Homo! Guido. Inscribed to the 
Duke of .. Engraved and published 
by T. Woolnoth, . 

WE do not hesitate to\say that this is one of, 

the, most exquisite examples of engraving 

which our school, eminent-as it now is, has 
produced. Where it was possible, copying 

this master, to give force and expression, they 
have, as in the eyes and mouth, been finely 
all the 

softness of touch and beauty of Guido. The 
fiesh of the neck and chest is admirable; the 
hair free, but rather edgy. We know not if 
the shadow on the left side of the face be so 
dark ‘in ‘the original painting or not, but we 
feel nt in this charming specimen of the 
t produces a very deep and powerful 

sg M. Woolnoth hes tone himvelf and 
his art great honour by producing it. It is in 
stipple, and is thereby distinguished from 
prong 4 admirable engraving of the same sub- 

a en 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE CAMP AT RANGOON: 
An Imitation. 

From tent to tent spread the hollow groan, 
Like a pest hung the dark air o’er them ; 

The and muffled drum alone 

Spoke to the camp in martial tone— 
The knell of those tomb’d before the 


The chests were piled from the swamp heneath, 
To raise the couch of the dying ; 

His friends around wore the look of death, 

Their voice was chok’d by the hard-heaved 





breath, 
While in vain to cheer him trying. 
They could only sigh, ‘‘ Had the foe struck 
here! 


Had 
At the sound his head on the pillow to rear, 
Ceonvulsed he strove—and Memory’s tear 


*s cause been aided !’” 


All still—all dark,—’twas a wider tomb ; 
There was terror in their greeting ; 
And the cheek’s swarth hue, and the eye’s dark 
gloom,— 
And, when they parted, the knell of doom 
Seem’d tosay—‘ There’s no future meeting.” 


There were those that stood when the death- 
shot pour’d, ‘ 
As the foeman’s trench they carried : 
*T were bliss to have died by the feeman’s 
sword— 
And they grieved in thought, but no murmur 
stirr’d, 


At their posts, as for death, they tarried. 
Ee 


Lines addressed to a celebrated Artist.* 


Haste, Hygeia, beauteous maid ! 

To fair Italia’s beauteous soil, 
Where Wilkie waits thy wish’d-for aid, 
In hopes to share thy wonted smile. 

Thy cheering influence impart— 
Thy spirits gay—thy healthy hue ; 
That he, unrivall’d in his art, 
May still his bright career pursue. 
O’er him wave thy joyous pinions, 
Round him balmy incense strew— 
Think what thousands are thy minions, 
Science, Genius, never knew. 


Then let him still, from Nature’s store, 
Her unexampled beauties trace, 
And on the virgin canvass pour 
The varied sentiment and grace. 
Nor suffer yet insatiate death 
To strike that hand so valued now, 
Nor tear away his graphic wreath, 
To twine it round a marble brow. 





ee el 
MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ir is an observation, pretty generally made, 

that the werks which have of late issued from 

the music presses, especially such as are for the 
piano-forte, begin to assume a different cha- 
racter from those of some months’ earlier date. 

A short time ago nothing could be too brilliant 

or too difficult: the study of the composers 

now is to make themselves acceptable by some- 
thing that finds its way to the heart as well as 
to the ear, which combines with the utile of 
passages the duice of melody. They now feel 
the. propriety, that there should be a time for 
the easy amble as well as for the mad gallop. 

In support of our opinion that there is a per- 

ceptible change in the musical taste, we have 

to notice, from among many, the following 
works taken almost at hazard : — 

Introduction and Polacca for the Piano-forie, 
with Flute ad lib. By J.B. Cramer. Gould- 
ing and Co. 

A celebrated Quartetto, by Pleyel, for the 
Piano-forte, with Flute and Violoncello. By 
J. Mazzinghi. Same. 

A celebrated Sonata, by Haydn, for the Piano- 
forte and Harp, with Fluie and Violoncello 
ad lib. By J. Mazzinghi. Same. 

Selection of Favourite Melodies for the Flute 
and Piano-forte ; arranged with appropriate 
Embellishments. By Raphael Dressler. Cocks 
and Co. 

Mr. Cramer’s compositions, when adduced as 
specimens of elegance, always speak for them- 
selves: almost every one of them is stamped 
with that character. The Rondo a la Polacca is 








Fell ere the last Jovk faded. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


not very original: but the occasional intraduc- 
tion of a bar or two from the celebrated Spanish 
Bolero gives it charms equal to those of origin. 
ality. The second and third pieces are, indeed, 
only arrangements; but that works so flewi 
and wafer poweson melodious, destitute of ey 
point. of extravagance in figures and passages, 
should be brought to light again as being likely to 
please the amateur, is certainly an additional 
proof of what we set out with stating. J. Pleyel 
in particular, though once admired for his me. 
lodious strains as much as any composer living. 
seemed to have been consigned to oblivion Ped 
at least the last six years. Both are most ju. 
diciously reproduced. The fourth Selection 
consists of twelve numbers, and contains the 
following popular airs: —“* Cease your Fun. 
ning,” ** Le petit Tambour,” ‘‘ Fra Tante An. 
goscie,”” Rousseau’s Dream,” Portrait charm. 
ant,”? ‘* Carnaval de Venise,” “ Oh Nanny !” 
““Zitti Zitti,” ‘*Giovenette che fatte,” “ March 
Mose in Egitto,” ‘ Planxty Kelly,” « God 
save the King.” 

Mr. Dressler, better known as a player on, 
and composer for, the flute, than for the piano. 
forte, has very properly given to the former the 
principal portion of the different subjects, and 
made the piano-forte only accompany the flute, 
Every one of these beautiful airs is, in the pre. 
sent arrangement, as easy as it is pleasing; 
and we are sure that the whole series will find 
numerous admirers. Mr. Dressler has not yet 
acquired, in this country, any thing like ‘the 
fame either as a composer or a player, which 
he so deservedly enjoys in his native land, 
Germany. 


ery 


Messrs. Arnoult and Paccini, at Paris, have 
published a fine cantata, intituled, The Song of 
Missolonghi: the whole of the impression to 
be sold for the benefit of the Greeks, the 
editors making the offering of their talents, 
paper, and printing. 





DRAMA. 

EnciisH OpERA Hovse.—We have merely 
taken a peep into this Theatre, which, however, 
enables us to report that some alterations in 
painting and decoration have been made, which 
are very pretty, and give it not only a new 
but an improved and handsome a 

The performances both in opera on comedy 
have justified our last week’s prediction. 

Mr. Bisn, it appears, has become the lessee 
of D: Lane Theatre, for fourteen years, at 
the rent of £11,250 per annum. Mr. Elliston’s 
trustees bid as high as £10,200. Mr. Price, 
the American manager, is, it seems, to be in- 
stalled in that capacity here. 

Movets.—A Mr. King is exhibiting just 
now, near Regent Street, a very neat small 
model of the Roman Catholic Chapel, in Moor- 
fields; and to add to its present interest, a 
representation of the funeral ceremony of M. 
Von Weber has been introduced into the in- 
terior. This is seen by removing the roof ; 
and we may say that the whole design is 
cleverly wrought, in papier maché, and inge- 
nious, though rather slight as a public exhi- 
bition. 





POLITICS. 
GENERAL Paez, the old friend and companion 
in arms of Bolivar, is at the head of a revolu- 
tion against him at Venezuela. 
ee an er 





VARIETIES. 
Dr. Gooch is appointed librarian to the 





* These, coming from a brother painter, we insert with 
pleasure. May their utmost wish be fulfilled.—Ep, 


King, in the room of the Bishop of Llandaff. 
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Medicinal Absorption. —A committee of the 
Parisian Academy of Medicine has made a 
report on M. Lesueur’s paper relative to his 
new mode of administering medicines. Cuta- 
neous absorption is considered by M. Lesueur 
as, in many cases, the best method of introduc. 
ing medicinal substances into the animal 
economy ; but he thinks that instead of simple 
friction on the unbroken skin, the epidermis 
ought to be first removed by a blister ; a pre- 
caution which renders the absorption certain. 
Fourteen detailed experiments, made before 
the committee, induce them to consider M. 
Lesueur’s process capable of becoming emi- 
nently useful. Among other effects, they saw 
the acetate of morphine produce, in cases of 
chronic catarrh, cures, which the introduction 
of the same substance by the mouth would 
never have effected. One evident cause of the 
difference which results from M. Lesueur’s 
mode of administering medicines is, that, by 
adopting it, they escape the changes to which 
certain substances are exposed by remaining in 
the stomach. A new committee, composed of 
five members, has been appointed by the Aca- 
demy, for the purpose of repeating these in- 
teresting and important experiments. 

Hydrocianic Acid,—A horse to whom seven 
drops of hydrocianic acid were lately given for 
the purpose of destroying him, and who ap- 
peared in fact on the verge of death, was, to the 
great astonishment of the spectators, suddenly 
recalled to life by the administration of a dram 
of subcarbonate of ammonia. 

Scientific Expedition.— The Adventure and 


that author or his works may be concerned, or to accept 

the very handsome compliment which you design for him. 
I am Sir,; your very obedient Servant, 

Edinburgh, 15th April, 121. WALTER Scorrt. 

This new edition is enriched with notes critical and his- 
torical, which are as brief as possible, the editor wisely 
confining himself to the strict illustration of the text, 
rather than making a display of his own erudition—a fault 
too common with note-makers and commentators. 

Each work is to be enriched with a map of the scene 
where the plot of the novel is laid, and vignettes of views 
of the more remarkable monuments, from drawings taken 
on the spot, expressly for this purpose. 

Modern Greek Poetry.—M. Kalvos, of Zante, has pub- 
lished an additional volume of Greek Odes, which have 
since been translated into French. They are full of ge- 
nefous and patriotic sentiments, clothed in very melo- 
dious versification. The lyre of M. Kalvos does not 
celebrate such heroes as Pindar’s. To merit the palms 
which he adjudges, it is not enough to conduct a rapid 
car with dexterity, to be a vigorous boxer, or an adroit 
wrestler. The names of Canaris, Botzaris, and Byron, 
are those, to the consecration of which he principally 
devotes the labours of his muse. ‘The French translation 
is elegant; but being in prose, is deficient in the lyrical 
expression and boldness by which the original is distin- 
guished.—Revue Encyclopeédique. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Malcolm’s Political History of India, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12s. 
bds.—Auber’s Analysis of the Constitution of the East 
India Company, royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.—Carey’s Law of 
Juries, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Patteson’s Sermons, 8vo. lis. 6d. 
bds.——Catechetical Analysis of the Creed, 12mo. 3s. 6d: 
a Dictionary of Chemistry, 8vo. 12s. bds.— 
Hume's Philosophical Works, 4 vols, 8vo. 2/. 12s. Gd. bds. 
—Frere on the Prophecies, corrected edition, 8vo. 12s. bds. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. A detailed 

Prospectus of the objects proposed te be attained by the 

University of Londen aL, 4 Virewlated, the Council think 
it SS to make the following further statement. 

They will commence the iy oq soon as deposits shall have 
been paid upon a capital of 150,000/., comprising 1,500 Shares of 
100/. each; and, as tracts and working plans cannot be 
ready before the month of August, they are confident that such 
capital will be secured before that time, en the present situation 
of the Institution being made known. 

The state of the Subseription is as follows :—De; 
have been actually paid at the banker’s upon 1} shares; in 
addition to which, 263 shares have been subscribed for, u 
which the deposits are secure, and in course of ment; ¢ 
making upwards of 1,320 shares already subscribed. 

The expense of the entire building, as be mys by Mr. Witkins, 
is estimated at 87,000/.; but as it may probably be expedient to 
proceed gradually towards its completion, a portion, sufficient 
for the first purposes of the Institution, may be finished for 
30,0001.; or the centre, with a part wing, forming at once 
a perfect and symmetrical! building, for 50,000/.; and the Council 
will proceed on either of these plans, as the state of their funds 
will admit. With this, the ment for the land, the founding 
of a library and museum, and other incidental ex the first 
cost of opening the University can scarcely be estimated at less 
than from 80,000/. to 100,000/. Thus 180 additional subseriptions, 
obtained before the month of August, will enable the Council to 
effect all that in the first instance they propose. 

The Council anxiously anticipate the period when they will have 
to consider, not the means, but only the manner, of agcomplish- 
ing this important und king; they therefi dently cal 
for further assistance from the many who are interested in the 
success of the Institution ; from those who think the system of 
collegiate ed open to ; from those who are 
excluded from it by their religious sentiments, or by limited 
income; from the great mass of official, commercial, and profes- 
sional residents in this town; from those who wish to endow 
their sons with legal, medical, or other science; in short, from 
all of every class, who, for themselves or others, have appreciated 
the value, or lamented the want, of liberal instruc \° 

(By order of the Council 
THOMAS COATES, Clerk. 
University hy way 7, Furnival’s inn, June 22, 1486. 
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Beagle, under the orders of Captain King, 
finally sailed from Plymouth on Monday week, 
to survey the farthest coast of South America, 
The cares of the Admiralty have been bounti- 
fully exercised, to provide them with every 
thing that can-eontribute to thé health and 
safety of the crews, and the promotion of geo- 
graphical science, natural history, &c. 
Aevolites.—M. Arago lately presented to the 
French Academy an aerolite, which fell in the 
principality of Ferrara, on the first of Febru- 
ary, 1824. It is well known, that aerolites 
are classed by naturalists under two heads, 
according to the matter of which they appear 
to be composed, viz. metallic, and stony. The 
latter are subdivided into those which seem to 
be, throughout, of a uniform composition, and 
those which comprehend an aggregate of evi- 
dently dissimilar parts. The aerolite presented 
by M. Arago belongs to the last-mentioned 
subdivision, and he thinks that the mechani- 
cal division of the parts of which it consists 
will be very easy. For a long time, chemical 
analysis was that alone to which these bodies 
were subjected; the idea of examining them 
with the microscope, and of separating their 
parts by a mechanical analysis is very recent, 
and seems calculated to lead to curious results. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

‘The first livraison of M. Gasselin’s new edition of Sir 
Walter Scott's works in 18mo, has appeared in Paris, and 
is really a bijou, doing much credit to the French editor. 
The letter-press is executed with great care and neatness, 
and the execution altogether raises the names of Fournier, 
a &c. very high among the bibliopoles of France. 

his livraison ‘contains T of my Landlord, The 
Black Dwarf, and Old Mortality. It is accompanied bya 
livraison of plates, vignettes, a map, and a fac-simile of a 
letter of Sir Walter Scott to the Translator, denying that 
he is the author: as this isa curious document we shall 


copy it. 
To M. Deftuconpret, London. 

Sir,—I am favoured with your letter, which proceeds 
on the erroneous supposition, that I am the author of 
Waverley and the other Novels and Tales which you have 
translated into French. But as this proceeds on a mistake, 
though a very general one, 1 have no title whatsoever 








either to become a party to any arrangement in which " 





y 5| —— 56. — 86. | 29.88 stationary 
Wind S, W. till the 2nd, since, variable, N. W. and 
N. E. prevailing. Generally clear, except the morning of 
the Ist, when a little rain fell; a little lightning in the 
evening of the 30th ult.; thunder in the west on the Ist 
sa 3 ; incessant and Vivid lightning from the west, on 
e 4th. 
Rain fallen, °5 of an inch, of which +475 fell during the 
storm of the 28th ult., 
Pmg oo ey ay CONCERNING ayn enaae 
very forth some account e damage 
done by the storst of the 28th ult., as indeed may have 
been seen in the daily newspapers. 
A correspondent in the western part of Oxford street, 
states that he observed the same appearance in two or 
of the hail stones which he exam » a8 described 
in the last No. of the Literary Gazette, viz. that they were 
of a dark streaky nature, very hard, and when taken into 
the hand, required about three minutes to dissolve. 
When the last account was sent, I had not seen the 
neighbouring trees and hedges, under which the 
leaves were strewed as copiously as faded ones in autumn, 
CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
51° 37 32” N. 


Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much indebted to Mr. Wills, for his interesting 
communication ; but we anxiously all political dis- 
cussions. 

The name of ** Harriet” awakens so many delightful 
recollections, that it is with pain we deny admiss to 
the ‘* Sketch from Life,” with that fascinating signature ; 
but, to say nothing of the incongruity of some of the 
figures, such rhymes as ‘* form” and ‘* charm,” “ show’r” 
and ‘* more,” &c. would not satisfy an age which the 
frequency of poetical lience has i fastidious. 

S. B. is pretty, but not mature enough. 

Erratum.—In announcing Death’s Doings, among forth- 
coming publications last week, fur “ serious and solemn” 








.] read ** comic and solemn.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Panstereomachia. 


F 
MB; BULLOCK respectfully announces 
that his Panstereomachia, or celebrated Battle of Poic- 
tiers, in which Edward the Black Prince so eminently distin- 
guished himself by the capture of John, King of France, and 
the entire overthrow of the French Army, is NOW OPEN for 
public inspection, at the spacious Kooms, 209, Regent Street. 
This unique and interesting exhibition comprises upwards of 
One Thousand Five Hundred beautifully modelled Figures, occu- 
pying a space of 30 feet. by 18 fee’ ting th di 


Pp ‘or Shares of 100/. (on which a it of 51. per 
cent is payable) are received at the University Chambers, 7, Fur- 
nival’s Inn; at Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths’, t, George 
Street, Mansion House; and at Messrs. Coutts dnd Co,’s, Strand. 





’ | ‘HE LITERARY MAGNET for July, 

being the First Number of a New Volume, price 1¢.— 
Contents:—1. Mr. D'Israeli, Junior, the New Unknown—2. 
Leaves from a Journal, by Miss Holford—3. The Wedding EB: 
sion—4. The Deserter—5. The Lost Reflection, from th: 
of Hoffman—6. A Moorish Melody—7. Pere la Chaise—#. Peter 
Klaus, the Goatherd—9. My Boyish Days—10. A Sister's Recol- 
lections, by Mary Howitt—1i. On the Death of an Early Friend— 
12. The Love Letter—13. The Poets; Home, by M. J. 1.—14. The 
Knight of the Plumeless Helm ; a Tale of Chivalry—15. The Out- 
cast—16. A Farewell to the Harp—17. Johan Von Passaw; a 
German popular Legend—18. Stanzgs for Masic—19. Chit Chat, 
Literary and Miscellaneous. 7 

London: Printed for Charles Knight, 18, Pall Mall East. 
Of whom also may be had, 

The Literary Magnet from January to June 
inclusive, in 1 ¥ol. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards, containing about 150 
Original Tales—Sketches of “a ag &c. by Mrs. He- 
mans, Miss Mitford, Rev. W. L. Bowles, John Clare, A. A. 
paige Miss Spence, John Malcolm, Esq., J. H. Wiffen, 

ce &e. 


Esq.» 





Just published, by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, and sold by all 
Booksellers, price 6d. (continued monthly), 


HE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW and 
MAGAZINE, Ne. II. Contents:—On School Govern- 
ment—Corporal Punishment—Errors of Directors of Edinbyrgh 
Academy—Juvenile Essays on School Government. Review of 
Russell’s Philosophy of Arithmetic—Le Vert's Essay en the Man - 
ner of teaching Languages—Cobbett’s French Gramarar—Nixon’s 
English Parser—Literary and Scientific Intelligence, &e. 
Contents o, 1.:-—Paper read before Literary and Philoso- 
hical Society of Liverpool, on securing to the middle my bpd 
Ranks a proper Superiority im Education—Remarks -- 
Opinion ef Edinburgh Review. Review of Buchanan’s Lessons 
- | “Salm its on Ad of Academical Educe- 
jon, dc» 








This day is p price ls. d to Purch 
arts I. and II. ofa 
ATALOGUE of BOOKS, now on Sale at 
ISAAC WILSON'’S, Bookseller and Printer, No. 49, Low- 
ate, Hull. Part I. comprises a large and valuable Collection in 
ebrew and other Oriental Langu: Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
French, German, Saxon, Russian, &c. &c., including many fine 
Aldine and other scarce and valuable 8; and also the 8ro. 
and 12mo. Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, &c. Part 11. con- 
sists of a large Collection of English Divinity. 

Catalogues (the whole marked at low prices, and for ready 
money) may be had on application as above; and of Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy; Longman, Rees, and Co., London; T. Kaye, 
Liverpool; E. Baines, Leeds; Brooke, and Drury and Son, Lin- 
coln; and all other Booksellers. 

Either Part, 1 or 2, may be had separately, at 6d. each. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 22s. 
HE POLITICAL HISTORY of INDIA, 


from 1784 to 1423. 
By Major-Gen. Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B. K.LS. F.R.S. 


dc. &e. &e. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





t, rep ig the c 
Armies of France and England in mortal combat, which, with 
their Pennons, Arms, Blazenry, and splendid Accoutrements, 
resent a complete and grand View of that memorable Battle. 
he Figures are modelled with the strictest regard to historical 
truth, and with most accurate attention to the Chivalry, Heraldry, 
and Costume of the period to which it relates, forming a singu- 
larly novel and brilliant Exhibition of British Military Achieve- 
t. 


Admission, Is. 








Just published, a 7s., or including@ large Map and 
iew 1 


of Sydney, 14s. s 
N ACCOUNT of the STATE of AGRI- 
CULTURE and GRAZING in New South Wales, com- 
prising much useful and important information. 
JAMES ATKINSON, Esq. 
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(3 The Political History of India, from 1784 
823. 2 vols. 8vo. ae. By Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
6.C.B. Klos. Pie: 
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8s. Gd. By the Rev. F i. Milman, 
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ings of peculiar interest and novelty. 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. By } 
Dixon Denham, and Captain Hugh Clapperton, the Survivors of 
the Expedition. 

10. Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from 
_ Peace of Utrecht to the Death of the Regent Duke of Orleans. 

New Edition, revised and corrected. 2 vols. post 8vo. l5#. By 
Lord John Russell. 

11. Vindicie Beclesin ene: the Book 
of the Church vindi fied. 8vo. 15s. By Robert 
Southey, LL.D. 

12. The Difficulties of Romanism. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. By George Stanley Faber, B.D. 

13. A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, on the 


Catholic Question. 3s. By R. Wilmot Horton, Esq. M.P. 


14. An Essay on the Principle of Po copulation. 
ee, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. By the Rev. T. Malthus, 

15. History of the Middle Ages. 
Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. By Henry Hallam, Esq. 
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to Hué, the Capital of Cochin China, fs ore visited by any 
European,) in the Years 1821-22. Ir ; Piabessen, ~ 
With an Introduction and Memoir of thi re 8vo. 15s. By 
Sir Stamford Raffles, F.R.S. 

17. Discourses on Pro: , in which are 
considered its Structure, Use, and tion. 2d Edition, Svo. 
lis. By John Davison, 
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19. On Some of the Peculiarities of Christi- 
anity. &vo. 7s. By Richard Whately, D.D., Principal of St. 
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20. Inscriptiones Greece Vetustissime. Col- 
legit, et Smeetone 5 ey aliorum tum suas adjecit. Svo. 11. 1s. 
Hugo Jacobus Rose, M,A., e Coll, S, 8. Trin. apud Cantabrigi- 
ensis, 
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Wivland, ‘Third Bdition, 2 vols: fep. 8va. 14, By Wiliam 
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22. A Descriptive Catal of the Pictures 
in the National oa with Cri seat ems on ‘at i Merits. 
Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Part i. ‘ollection, 
By William Young Ottley, F.A.S. — 

23. Considerations on the State of the Cur. 
rency. 2d Edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S, 


24. Doubtful Questions in the Law of Elec. 
tions, stated and canvassed. 8vo. By Charles Dodd, 
the Inner Temple, Esq a “ 

25. The Lusiad of Camoens ; an Epic P 
in Ten Cantos. Translated into to English Ve 
"36 2is. By Thomas Moore ee 
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Ho 3 ag Moy hag At a vdobe, Boul, Esq, * the Hon 

‘iety e je Tem ajesty’ Shiicten . 
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27. The Influence of Interest and Prejudice 
upon Proceedings in Parliament stated, and illustrated by what 
has been done in Matters relative to Education—Religion—the 
Poor—the Corn Laws—Joint Stock Companies—The Bank of 
ae and Banking Companies—and Taxes. 8vo. 7s. By 

Alexander Mundell, Esq. 
28. The Divina Commedia of Dante Alighi- 


eri, = an Analytical Comment. 8vo. vol. 1,1/. By Gabriel 


29. “The Fourth Volume ‘of the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto. Post 8vo. 9. Gd. Translated hy William 
Stewart 
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— compacts more of —— — tially useful towards a know- 

ze of the oo ven ter perspicuit id 
cision than has been done in any Sormee ‘mer porns ag 32. By 
Ferdinand Ciciloni. 

31. The Forest ¢ Semetuary, and other Poems, 
8vo. 78. “A By M 

A Brief Sketch of the History and Pre. 
sent Condition of the V: in Piemont, commonly called 
Vaudois. 2d Edition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. By Hugh Dyke "Acland, Esq. 


33. A Hand-Book ; or, Short, Convenient, 
and Inteilligible Dictionary of Terms used in the Arts and Sci- 
ce tracing their Derivation, and explaining their Meaning in 

the ieee MARA ords igpsatales Pep. 8vo. 9s. 6d. By Walter Hanil- 
ton, Esq., M.R. 
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36. Practical and Taterual Evidence af inst 
Catholicism. 94 Edition, 8vo. 9s. Gd. By the Rey. Joseph Blanco 


White,M.A. 4 

37. A Diction: of Chemistry, aud of 
Mineralogy as connected with it; in which is attenmpted, a com- 
plete List of the. Names of Substances, according to the present 
as well as former Systems; with an Introduction, pointing out 
the Order in which the chief parts of the Work may be perused, 
So as to constitute a regular Course fay anda 
lary, in which the Apparatus and Process To bu briefly 
described. Copious Notes, &c. &c. 8vo. 108. oa. By William 
Campbell Ottley. . 

38. Rome in the Nineteenth Century, con- 
taining a co lete Account of the Ruins of the Ancient City, 
the Remains the Middle Ages, and the Monuments Pina 
Times ; with Remarks on the Fine Arts, on the State of 
and on the Religious Ceremonies, Manners, and Customs 
Modern Romans; in a Series of Letters, written during a Resi- 
dence at Rome, in the Years 1817 and 1818. 4th Edition, 3 vol. 
ar uu 11s, 6d. . 
Six Months in the West Indies in 1825. 
A Z Ee with a Map, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

40. Two Letters on Scottish Affairs, from 
Edward ieeteentine Waverley, Esq. to Malachi Malagrowther, 
Esq. 3d Edition, 8vo. 3s. F 

41. Chancery: Commission. Copy. of the 
Report made to His Majesty, by the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Practice of Chancery, 8vo. 

42. Museum Criticum ; or, Cambridge Clas. 
sical Researches, Numbers 1 to 7- "New Edition, 8vo. 5s. each. 

43. The Note-Book. Notes to Assist the 
Memory in he hi fe of 1 cp. Bvo. 5s. 6d. 

44. The Life of Paul J Jones, from Original 
Documents. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

45. The West India Question Practically 

ome. Th 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Art of Rearing Silk-Worms. Trans- 


wt from the Work of Count Dandolo. With Plates, post 8¥o. 


47. Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
= of ee I 2d Edition, with Plates and Woodcuts, fcp. 
8vo. 10s. 

48. The Quarterly Journal of Science and 
the Arts, edited at the —— Institution of Great Britain. No- 
XLII. 8vo. with Plates, &c. 7s. 6d. 
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